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CHAPTER XVI. 
RESTITUTION. 


THE interview between the Reverend Mr. Chowdle and Mr. Dobell - 
was a most distressing one. Of course, Jemima’s statements 
needed corroboration, and it was necessary to call Miss Tabitha to 
account. Poor lady, she was awfully fluttered when she was in- 
formed that her brother required her presence immediately in the 
library, and that Mr. Chowdle was with him. Mr. Chowdle was 
now a widower, and Miss Tabitha felt that she was to be exposed 
to a fearful trial. The man had evidently declared his love—his 
long-smothered, but still, while Mrs. Chowdle lived, his guilty love, 
to her brother ; and now what should she say ? 

“Oh,these men !’’ sighed poor Miss Tabitha, as she went down- 
stairs. 

But, somehow, Mr. Chowdle did not look like a lover, and as for 
Mr. Dobell, he looked ill and frightened. 

“Sit down, Tabitha,” he said. ‘‘I have heard something 
which has rather put me out. Can you tell me if there was any 
change of names between Grace and Jane Sydney when that por- 
trait painting was going on ?”’ 

“Yes, there was certainly ; it was only done in fun! Poor 
Grace proposed it, and there was no harm, you know.” 

‘Then, Tabitha, Charles Fortescue supposed Jane Sydney to 
be my daughter ?” 

“Of course he did ; for Grace acted her part admirably.” 

“What on earth made Grace behave so foolishly ?”’ 

“Oh, Henry, it was only a girl’s romance. She thought, you 
know, and we all thought, and Mr. Chowdle thought, that the 
Painter was a gentleman in disguise ; and then, you know, his note- 
Paper had the Fortescue crest and motto; and I knew that Mr. 

ames Fortescue was expected ; and som——” 
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** And so you jumped to the conclusion that the young man wag 
James Fortescue ; but even so, why did the girls change names ?” 

« Because Grace wanted to win him on her own account ; it 
would have been so nice if he had fallen in love with her, thinkj 
she was only a shoemaker’s daughter, and it would all have ended 
so nicely, if he had not turned out to be the wrong brother, and 
taken it into his head to fall in love with Jane Sydney. It was 
mean of Jane! She must have seen how Grace had set her heart 
on it.” 

‘* Hush,” said Mr. Dobell, as he glanced at the Rev, Mr. 
Chowdle. ‘‘ I need not detain you any longer,’’ he continued ; and 
Tabitha left the room. 

‘It will be my duty to restore this paper to Mr. Fortescue, ' 
explained Mr. Dobell. “TI shall make it a point that nothing more 
is said to Jemima Chollop on the subject ; perhaps you will be 
yood enough to tell her so, Mr. Chowdle? It is a bad business, but 
the damage done is not irreparable, if we only hold our tongues; 
Jemima wil] for her own sake, and Is am sure, Chowdle, you will 
for mine ?”’ 

Mr. Chowdle wrung the Squire’s hand and took his leave. As 
he wended his way homewards through the churchyard, he mused 
on the mysterious ways of Providence; he could not help acknow- 
ledging that if Mrs. Chowdle had been spared to him, he should not 
have been able to observe his implied promise of holding his tongue, © 
and he was well aware that after confiding his secret to the wife of 
his bosom he would have been called a fool for his pains ; and yet 
he could not help wishing her back again. She shone, in comparison 
with Miss Tabitha and Mrs. James Fortescue, as an angel of light 

He sat down on his wife’s grave, and reflected tenderly on “her 
many virtues; she had been a good wife to him, and he would 
remember it. Never would he marry again! Maria Curver, at. 18, 
might be a nice girl, and was a very pretty one, and she looked up 
to him; but no ! and Mr. Chowdle determined to take a solemn vow. 

‘“‘ Faithful, even unto death,’’ he said, as he bent down and 
kissed the turf; he looked up, hoping nobody had seen him give 
way to his emotion. What were his feelings, when he raised his 
eyes, to see the sexton watching him? ‘‘ She was a crown to her 
husband !”’ he explained apologetically. 

‘© Was she?”’ said the sexton. ‘I never heard any good of Mrs. 
Clarke before !’’ 

“ Mrs, Clarke !’’ gasped Mr. Chowdle. 

“Yes. Lor’, sir, Mrs. Chowdle’s grave is the next ; the one on 
the left.” 

Mr. Dobell arrived at Hurst House on the following morning. 
When he reached it he had not fully made up his mind what he 
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. ought todo. He himself had been instrumental :in causing the 


ruin of Charles Fortescue, and he saw now why the poor lad had 
refused to explain his contradictory statements about Jane Sydney. 
The boy had sacrificed himself sooner than expose Grace, and Grace 
had completed his ruin, to wreak out her spite upon Jane. And 
yet how could he expose his daughter’s wickedness and folly to Mr. 
Fortescue ? Should he tell James? Chance determined the point 
for him. James met him in the hall, and took him into the 
parlour. 

‘Come in,’’ he said, ‘ Mr. Dobell! so glad you have come, 
although it is to a sick house.” 

' Who is ill?’ asked Mr. Dobell; ‘‘ not Grace.”’ 

‘No; she is well, and still at Tabbicombe with little Edward, 
who is all right after his scarlet fever ; I was just writing to her 
to come back. Yousee, Mr. Dobcli, [ can’t get on without her ; 
my uucle is not well, and isin bed to-day, and I’m not quite the 
thing.” 

‘You look pretty well, James.”’ 

‘Yes, so everybody says; but I believe there is something 
wrong. I may as well tell you at once: the fact is, I ran up to 
town the other day, and I consulted Sir Charles Ventricle; and 
the long and the short of it is, that my life is not worth an hour’s 
purchase! It was an awful blow to me, for I wanted to effect an 
insurance in the ‘ Globe,’ for Grace’s sake, you know; and Dr. 
Whympill, here, who had to examine me, looked grave, and tried 
to put me off; so Tran up to see Ventricle. I must give up the idea 
of the policy ; and I wanted to see you about that; for my uncle, 
you know, has not really settled.his property on me. He said he 
intended to make me his heir, and he is a man of his word; but 
still the thing is not fixed. I leave Grace and Edward in his 
power, to a certain extent, and all this bothers me ; I don’t know 
what to do.” | 

“ Don’t send that letter yet to Grace, James.” 

‘Why not?’ 

“Because I want to explain something to you about that pro. 
perty. The fact is, James, if you don’t mind it, I would rather 
Grace never got any of it at all.” 

“Not get it, Mr. Dobell! why on earth not ?”’ 

“ Because she does not deserve it—there, don’t be frightened, 
James—there’s no great harm, as far as you are concerned ; there’s 
nothing wrong with Grace as your wife, understand.”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake speak out, Mr. Dobell,’’ exclaimed James. 

“Yes, I must. You see that fool of a sister of mine is at the 
bottom of it. When Charles was at Stillford, it appears she thought 
it Was you in disguise, and she encouraged him up to the house, 

en Grace, like another fool, made Jane Sydney change arae. 
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ters with her, and then Charley fell in love with Jane thinking al] 
the time that she was Grace: you see that explains all the subse. 
quent misunderstanding. He really did dislike your wife, James, 
and that’s the reason he signed that cursed paper so readily,”’ 
“Good Heavens! what an awful mistake !’’ cried James, 

** Yes, and then that cursed paper ruined him.”’ 

“What did he take it for, Mr. Dobell? that always puzzles 
me.”’ | 

Ah, James, he never took it; your wife’s maid stole it and 
showed it to Jane Sydney.” 

** But why did she take it? what was Jane Sydney to her ?” 

“Tt was a woman’s revenge, James.’ 

‘¢ What woman? for mercy’s sake don’t tell me it was Grace! 
Speak out, sir !”’ 

**T can’t bear to say it, James, but the truth is the truth; I 
believe Jemima stole that paper by Grace’s directions,”’ 

There was a dead silence in the room for ten minutes, and thep 
James spoke again. His voice was,very quiet, avd the words came 
slowly from his lips, but there was no hesitation about them. 

“Mr. Dobell,”’ he said, “ you have done quite right, and] 
thank you. I think I see it all now; it is bad for you to bear, and 
oh, how bad for me! but,’’ he continued after a pause, ‘‘ we won't 
think of ourselves; we 1oust think of Charley, and of my uncle, 
and of my son. Mr. Dobell; will you leave this matter to me?” — 

“ Yes,” he replied, in a low voice. 

“ You promise—”’ 

“Upon my honour, James.” 

** Then it is settled ; I will leave a letter for my uncle, and fora 
time, I think, I must beg your hospitality. I will not stop here.” 

*“‘ And Grace,”’ inquired Mr. Dobell, anxiously ; “‘ you will for- 
give her, James ?”’ 

“IT will do what I can; one thing I wish to secure is that 
Grace shall never know that this secret has reached my ears. 
Edward must never learn to despise his mother, for she will be his 
only parent soon. Shall you be ready in an hour, Mr. Dobell ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, James.” 

‘©Tnen perhaps you had better leave the house now. My uncle 
may want to see you, ormy aunt Mary. I will tell the servants 
not to mention that you have been here; I will be with you at the 
station in less than an hour,” and James kept to his time. 

Did you see your uncle, James?’ said Mr. Dobell, anxiously, 
after they had travelled a few miles in silence. 

** No, I left him this letter; I took a copy for you to see; tear 
it up when you have read it, and, please, never speak to me about 
it any more.” 
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Mr. Dobell read as follows :— 


Unorz,—You will be surprised and shocked when you get this. I wishI 
could have spared you ; but it is not possible. I have learned from a London 
ysician that I have not long to live, and I must make what reparation I 
cin forthe past. You have been deceived. I was the cause of Charley’s ap- 
parent duplicity in the matter of Jane Sydney, and Charley never took the 
r he was accused of stealing.”! I return it. Of course it is just that I 
should forfeit all the benefits you had intended to confer on me; but be 
merciful to Grace and Edward. Charley is alive and, I believe, in Australia 
or New Zealand. I dare only sign myself, 
Your unfortunate Nephew, 
JAMES FORTESCUE. 


Poor Mr. Dobell wiped his eyes, down which the tears were 
streaming, and, with a trembling hand, tore the paper into frag- 
ments. 

When they arrived at Dobell House, James was evidently very 
ill, and went to bed. 

‘*You had better write to Grace to come down in a day or two,” 
he said to Mr. Dobell ; “ you can say I have come here for change, 
and had better tell her I am not well.”’ 

And so Grace left Tabbicombe for Stillford, without the slight- 
est suspicion that there was’ much amiss with her husband. She 
was destined never to see him alive again. He twas sitting in his 
bed-room when the carriage wheels were heard grinding on the 
gravel. He rose from his chair, and went to the window: and 
Mr. Dobell watched him anxiously. The carriage stopped and 
Grace got out. She saw her husband and kissed her hand to him. 
He made no sign in return; but Mr. Dobell noticed that he grew 
as pale as death. A boy’s ringing Jaughter next broke the still- 
ness, and James Fortescue flushed crimson. In another instant he 
was at Mr. Dobell’s feet. 

‘‘ What is it, James ?’’ cried the frightened Squire. 

He knew what it was, even while he asked the question—it 
was death ! 

Not many months afterwards, and just as she was recovering 
from the shock of her husband’s death, she received another blow. 
Old Mr. {Fortescue died leaving a most extraordinary will. Five 
hundred a year was settled on Mrs. James Fortescue for life. One 
thousand pounds was to be paid to Edward on his attaining his 
twenty.first year; and all the rest of the estates and property 
were left for her life to his sister Mary, to be disposed of at her 
death as she might decide, provided always that Charles Fortescue 
did not return to England within six months of his aunt’s decease, 
which was to be advertised in all the principal colonial papers. If 
hedid return the whole property was to pass to him unconditionally, 
Grace was furious at the monstrous injustice of the will, She tried 
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to get her father to interfere, but he would do nothing; he said he 
was too old to go to law, and that other things were of more conse. 
quence than money. Grace fretted and fumed, but could get no 
remedy. Even Miss Tabitha did not take a proper interest in it, 
She did nothing but say, “Oh, those men! Oh, those men! She 
would not tell what it was that James had done to alienate his 
uncle any more than her own father would. Miss Tabitha knew 
better then to allude to family matters at all; she had got her 
lesson, and learnt it thoroughly. When she said, “ Oh, those men !” 
she wasn’t thinking of the dead; thefact was she had heard that 
the Reverend Mr. Chowdle was about to marry again. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
A PUZZLE. 


“I WONDER, my dear,’ said Mr. Brett to his wite, as they sat 
at breakfast in Bedford Square, “ how the old lady at Hurst House ‘ 
will leave her money 2?” oe 

“Oh, to Lucy, I should say,’’ replied Mrs. Brett. 

“T don’t know, my dear,” mused the gentleman. 

* You never do know anything, William,’’ answered the lady. 

‘**T know one thing, ma’am : I am well aware you are one of the 
most provoking and irritating No; I don’t really mean it, 
Martha; there, don’t cry ; only do tell me what you really think 
about old Miss Fortescue ?”’ 

“You never do pay any attention to what I say, William; I 
told you she would very likely leave her money to Lucy.” 

** Yes, my love, but if she don’t ?”’ 

** Why, then she won’t, I suppose.”’ 

**T don’t see that, Martha.’’ 

** Don’t see it ?”’ 

‘No, not as a lawyer, I do not. Charles Fortescue might turn 
up, you see, after all, and that would be a pretty business.’’ 

“Oh, he is dead,” said Mrs. Brett. 

** Is he, my dear ?”’ 

** Of course, he must be.’’ 

** T don’t see it, Martha; I really do not see it clearly. Then 
there is young Edward Fortescue, he is as nearly related to Mary 
Fortescue as Lucy Danvers is. It is a great puzzle to me 
altogether.’ 


“ How many nephews and nieces were there altogether ?” asked 


Mrs. Brett. 


“ Well, I think—mind, I only think—there were three; James 
avd Charles Fortescue, and Charlotte, who married your poor 
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brother. James is dead, and Charlotte is dead, and Charles ought 
to be dead ; then, you know, by old Fortescue’s will, Mary Fortes. 
cue, at her death can leave the property just as she likes, if Charles 
don’t turn up within six mouths of her decease. Of course, we would 
say that Miss Fortescue would leave her money to Lucy Danvers, 
because she has adopted her ever since her parents’ death, and Miss 
Fortescue always liked Charlotte.”’ 

“ Yes, William; and old Mr. Fortescue was a great friend of 
my brother; he had known him, and his father before him, when 
he was making his fortune in Australia." 

“True ; my dear, but, then, Edward Fortescue is a nice lad, and 
although his father, James Fortescue, offended the old man, and 
got cut off with a shilling, still the property had been to a certain 
extent promised to him on his marriage with old Dobell’s daughter, 
and Mary Fortescue might think that Edward should not suffer for 
his father’s sins.” 

‘T like, Edward,” said Mrs. Brett. ‘‘ When he was your pupil, 
before he was called to the bar, I got tolike him, very much; and 
Henry and he were always very good friends.” 

“Yes; aud by-the-bye, it’s of your son, Mrs. Brett, I wish to 
speak.’’ 

“My son? I suppose Henry is as much yours as mine ?”’ 

“‘ How can you be so touchy, Martha? You fire up so abuut 
every trifle! What does it signify ?”’ 

“Oh, go on, Mr. Brett.”’ 

“Then, please, don’t interruptme. You,see Henry is going too 
fast—he has spent a deal of money, and he must exchange, and go’ 
to a regiment in India,”’ 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mrs. Brett; ‘ it will kill him!”’ 

“No I should say not, Martha —although the death-rate is 
alarming ; still statistics are deceptive ; and, perhaps, after all " 

‘Oh, do stop speculating, William! What is it you have to 
say about Henry 2”’ 

“Tt is simply this, Mrs. Brett: Henry must go to India, 
unless he need not go.’’ 

*** Need not go!’ What do you mean ?—first he must, and then 
he musn’t. It’s shocking to hear you !”’ 

‘What I mean, ma’am, is clear enough. If Henry had money 
he need not go; and if Lucy Danvers had money she might give it 
to Henry. Now, perhaps, you see, ma’am ?” 

“Of course she would,” observed Mrs. Brett. “ He is fond of 
her; and, I daresay, she is fondof him. It might bea match some 
day, of course,” 

“Not if he goes to India and dies there, my dear. Nor if she 
stops in England and gets a lot of money and marries somebody 
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else. And then, again, Mrs. Brett, she may never get the money 
at all; and besides that, Charles Fortescue may turn up. Upon 


my word, it’s enough to puzzle one. Lucy comes to-day—don’t she, 
Martha ?”’ 


** Yes, fora month. It’s a long-promised visit.’’ 

“Well, my dear, if you can help it, don’t let Henry and Lucy 
be too much together. I don’t want any engagement.”’ 

“Why not caution Henry ?’’ inquired Mrs. Brett. 

**No, my dear; I think not. I don’t want him to draw off.” 

** Oh, they might keep good friends,’’ suggested Mrs. Brett. 

** Yes, but J should like something more than that.’’ 

‘“‘ Making love to each other, William.?’’ 

“* Ab, I want a little less than that. | However, it’s no use talk. 
ing. You either can’t or won't understand me, and I must get to 
my office. By-the-bye, Martha, may I bring young Edward For. 
tescue home to dinner ?” | 


“Oh, yes; I don’t mind how much I see of him—it’s only his 
mother I cannot bear.”’ 

“No fear, my dear, of her coming—she’s down at Tabbicombe, 
I hear. Edward says she often runs down there for a week or two, 
when she gets tired of her house in Woburn Crescent. Let me see, 
though.” 

‘* Edward won’t interfere with Henry, will he ?’’ 

“How do you mean? with Lucy? Edward’s a good-looking - 
chap, and I thought Lucy and he got on very well once at an 
evening party, I recollect.’’ 

“No, I think not,”’ replied Mrs. Brett. 

“Then I will bring him,’’ said the lawyer, “‘ unless, indeed ’— 
and here Mr. Brett made a final choice of two hats which he had 
been examining very carefully, and took his departure for Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

‘Is the commanding officer gone?” said a young fellow of 
about eight-and-twenty, who entered the breakfast room a few 
minutes after Mr. Brett had taken his departure. 

“Yes, Henry ; how late you are! I wish you would be earlier; 
it annoys your father.”’ 

* All right, mother ; I will be down to-morrow in capital time.” 

“T daresay you will, all the time Lucy is here. Your father 
is in a great way about Lucy, by-the-bye.’’ 

** Why, what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing ; only he can’t make up his mind whether she will 
get old Miss Fortescue’s money or not ?”’ 

“ T suppose she will get some of it, mother; half-and-half would 


be fair play. Edward Fortescue stands just in the same relation- 
ship as Lucy does.’” 
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‘Yes, Henry; but which is the favourite. Miss Fortescue 
isn’t likely to be guided merely by what is justi She has her 
prejudices, of course ; and if she is at all like her brother, she will 
bear no opposition or contradiction. Old Mr. Fortescue turned off 
his favourite nephew, Charles, at a moment’s notice, and afterwards 
disinheri‘ed James Fortescue for some unknown offence. I should 
not be surprised if either Edward Fortescue got the- whole or else 
none, or it might be Lucy’s case; they ought to marry, and then 
it would come all right.” 

“Oh! hang it, mother, how can you talk in that mercenary 
way? Lucy marry a fellow for money ?” 

“Well, Henry, if you are so delicate, put it the other way, 
Edward might marry her for her money.” 

“*Pon my word, mother, you are too bad! Edward isn’ta 
cad.” 

“But they might like each other, Henry : and then there would 
be no objection toa little money.”’ 

“Like each other. You don’t think that Lucy likes Edward ? 
she has never said anything to you, has she ?”’ 

“Oh, you goose, Henry! is it likely she would tell me she was 
in love ?” 

“ Well, then, has Edward ever said anything ?” 

“ Never one word, Henry; but then he’s a lawyer, and nobody 
knows what he may be thinking. Come, Henry, tell me what your 
opinion is 2’ | 

“Tdon’t know. Lucy is a dear little girl, and too good for 
Edward or anybody else; but it is quite impossible to make her 
out—I never know whether she likes anybody or not.”’ 

“Did you ever try, Henry ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s nonsense, mother.’’ 

‘* Well, did Edward ever try ?”’ 

“IT should like to catch him at it,’ said Henry. ‘I should 
indeed.”’ 

“Well, don’t fight while I am by; for here comes Edward—I 
know his knock !” 

Edward Fortescue had no great hesitation about paying a call 
atany hour at the Brett’s house; he had beena pupil of Mr, 
Brett’s, and there was a certain relationship between the families, 
as Mrs, Brett’s brother, Ferdinand Danvers, had married Charlotte 
Fortescue, Edward and Henry Brett had always been capital 
friends, although there was a slight difference in their ages, which 
tather separates lads until they are fully grown up. However, 
Edward was now twenty-four, and Henry twenty-eight, so they 
were well fitted by age to be companions. They were not very 
Similar in disposition ; but they had many tastes in common, and 
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nothing had ever occurred to strain their friendship. They were 
both above the middle height, and both good-looking. Henry 
Brett was by far the handsomer man of the two—his eyes were 
always dancing with life aud fun, and they smiled even more plainly 
than his lips ; his features too were smaller than Edward’s, and his 
hair a shade Jighter, and more inclined to curl ; he looked a younger 
man than Edward Fortescue, who was rather grave by nature, and 
whose features were harder and more formed than those of youn 

Brett. But many women would have preferred Edward, for he 
looked firm and determined, and worthy of a woman’s trust. Mrs, 
Brett could not help thinking that it was not quite a matter of 
certainty that Lucy Danvers would prefer her own son, if she were 
called on to make her choice. ~ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MORE PUZZLES. 


Ir Mrs. Brett had only known all, she need not have worried 
herself just then about Edward’s intentions with regard to Lucy 
Danvers. He was desperately in Jove with Alice Trevor. He had 
drifted into it year by year, ever since that memorable day when 
Alice completed her novel and finished her fiction with the un- 
maidenly fact of asking Edward to marry her by-and-bye. . Very 
few seasons passed after her husband’s death without Mrs. James 
Fortescue paying a visit to Tabbicombe. She lived principally in 
London, for there was a new squire at Stillford, and Mr. Dobell 
and aunt Jemima were sleeping quietly in the churchyard there. 
Now and then, Mrs. James Fortescue was asked down to Hurst 
House ; but although she always accepted the invitations for her 
son’s sake, Mrs. James Fortescue did not get ou well with Miss 
Fortescue; in fact, she wished the old lady were dead. It was 
natural enough, for until her death, there was no chance of Edward 
inheriting any part of the property which his mother considered 
should be all his own. So she paid her visits to Hurst House as 
a matter of duty, and watched carefully for the symptoms of 
increasing age and decay in her hostess. But the visits she enjoyed 
were those she made to Tabbicombe; the place soothed her, and 
she dreamed away her life more easily there than anywhere else. 
She still kept up an acquaintanceship with Miss Trevor, and 
Edward and Alice were constantly together without the slightest 
idea on the part of their guardians that they could ever grow to be 
more than boy and girl. Sometimes Mrs. James Fortescue brought 
Lucy Danvers with her, for she considered it prudent to conciliate 
Miss Mary Fortescue, and to exhibit no jealousy of Lucy. Alice 
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and Iucy grew to be very good friends, and Edward flirted to his 
heart’s content with both ; latterly, however, Alice had grown much 
more reserved, and, indeed, she would not flirt at all. The very last 
time they had all been talking together, Alice was quite cross, 
Edward had been boasting of his devotion to ladies. For any one 
he loved he would 


“ Dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drownéd honour by the locks,” 


« Well, that is devotion !”’ cried Lucy—isn’t it, Alice? 

“J call it folly,” was the reply. “One ought to fling away life, 
happiness—anything, for the sake of duty ; but who does, or who 
can? We set our all upon the die, to gratify some mad wish of our 
own; and many who would risk all to please themselves, would not 
stir a finger for the sake of others.’’ 

“ Alice is in one of her poetic moods,” observed Lucy. ‘* Don’t 
mind her, Edward.”’ 

But, somehow, he looked as if he did mind, and he rowed more 
and talked less the rest of the water party. Alice was not cross 
exactly, but she was perplexed. She had grown to be a very pretty 
girl, tall and slender, with refined and delicate features and quiet 
and graceful manners; her hair was dark, and her eyes brown. 
She was always pretty, but when she opened wide those deep-set 
eyes of hers she was beautiful. . Unfortunately, she was shy and 
reserved, and did not open them half often enough. Lucy Danvers 
made a pretty companion, for she, too, was tall and as well formed, 
although a bigger woman than Alice. She was as bright and 
mirthful as Alice was dreamy, and her light blue eyes were always 
sparkling and dancing with fun. She looked rather grave, however, 
when Alice snubbed Edward ; for it suddenly crossed her mind that 
Alice was jealous! Lucy was wrong, for the girl was only per- 
plexed and puzzled; and although Edward had something to do 
with it, Miss Trevor and Mr. Smith had a great deal more to 
answer for. 

It was on the evening before the day of the boating excursion 
that Miss’ Trevor had felt it her duty to have a little conversation 
with Alice, which, like most of the orations which owe their birth 
to duty, was anything but agreeable. 

“My dear Alice,’ said Miss Trevor, “I wanted to speak to 
you about something I have heard from Mr. Smith.’’ 

_ “My New Zealand guardian, aunt? He is well, I hope? I 
wish he would come home ; he has done so much for me, and I have 
hever seen him, never thanked him !’’ 

“He does not speak about coming home, Alice; indeed, his 
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letter, I am afraid, will not be quite satisfactory, for he does not 
approve of Edward Fortescue !” 

What can he know of Edward, aunt ?’’ asked Alice, as she felt 
herself colouring up to the eyes. 

“Well, dear, of course he knows nothing of Edward, excepting 
what I have told him; but it seems he knows something of the 
Fortescues. You see, my dear, I wrote to Mr. Smith about our 
intimacy with Mrs. Fortescue, and I mentioned Edward, and I said 
that perhaps he liked you a little!” 

“Oh, aunt, how could you say so? You had no right——he is 
nothing to—-——I mean, I am nothing to—~we are nothing to each 
other, I mean !”’ 

‘** No, of course not, Alice. I only mentioned that we were all 
very friendly together ; but Mr. Smith has apparently mistaken me, 
He writes as if 1 had hinted of some engagement, or something of 
that kind; let me read it to you. He says, ‘ I have no right to con- 
trol Alice in any way, but I think. it. would break my heart if-she 
married Edward Fortescue. I know them well, and I have parti. 
cular reasons for not wishing that a Fortescue should marry Mrs, 
Trevor’s child, It is a topic I don’t want to enlarge upon; but I 
beseech Alice, for the sake of her own mother, who was the best and 
purest of womankind, not to form any engagement with Edward 
Fortescue until she has heard what 1 have got tosay ; then she may 
do as she pleases. I think, however, I have a right to ask this 
much. That is all, Alice.’’ 

‘What can Mr. Smith know of the Fortescues? He is not a 
gentleman, is he? I mean, not one of our class; of my father’s 
rank of life, for instance |” 

“Oh! no, dear; he was a gold-digger, I believe, and your 
father came across him just by accident. He was a brand plucked 
from the burning, and your father helped to rescue him !”’ 

“Where did my father meet him ?’’ asked Alice. 

* At the Coromandel Gold Fields, near Auckland. Your father 
had gone there to try and do what he could among the miners; 
they were a wild set of people, reckless and lawless, although my 
poor brother wrote to me that it was astonishing how much good 
there was about some of them. However, dear, they did behave 
very badly at times ; they took too much to drink, you know, and 
they fought, and my poor brother had quite enough todo. Then 
he was very miserable, Alice; for he had lost your mother not long 
before. She died soon after they reached the gold fields, Well, dear, 
one moonlight night, as your father was coming home from a 
meeting, he stopped for a moment to look at your poor mother's 
grave, and he thought he saw something black upon‘it. He went 
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up to it, and it was the man Smith! he was quite insensible, and 
when my brother roused him he could make nothing of him, he 
_ geemed half mad. Your father took him home and nursed him, 
and from that day they never left each other. He was with your 
father when he died, and he took charge of you and sent you home, 
and he’s paid most liberally ever since for your education ; for this 
Mr. Smith was not at all badly off, and I suppose has made more 
money since. He has a claim upon you, Alice.’’ 

“Yes,” she replied; “he has aright to be heard, and to be 
listened to. Idon’t think he has a right todispose of me, although 
you need not have alarmed him, aunt, and about the Fortescues, 
T wonder what he can know of them 2’’ 

And so Alice went to bed wondering, and could come to 
no conclusion whatever, and was greatly more puzzled when she 
awoke than when she went to sleep; and so it was not surpris- 
ing that her manner was a little odd and constrained during 
the water party on the following day. Lucy Danvers jumped to 
the conclusion that Alice was jealous of her with Edward, and she 
determined to put the poor girl’s mind at rest, as she called it, 
although the fact was that Lucy wanted a conjidante. 

“Come up to my room,” she said to Alice on the same evening. 
“T want to speak to you for a moment !”’ 

So Alice followed Lucy, and was made to sit down in an arm. 
chair, while Lucy took a footstool beside her. ‘‘ Listen to me, Oh 
Father Confessor !’’ she said ; ‘‘ I’ve got something to tell—l’m ina 
terrible scrape, Alice dear, and you must help me—won’t you ?’’ 

** Yes, if I can.”’ 

“ And you won’t tell ?’ 

“No.” 

‘It’s very horrible, Alice—I’m engaged !’’! 

‘*T don’t wonder—I am not surprised, Lucy—TI wish you would 
not startle me so; I saw it long ago!’’ 

‘You saw it Alice? why you never saw him in your life!”’ 

“ Didn’t I?” cried Alice. ‘‘On, I am so sorry—I mean, 1 am so 
puzzled !’ 

“ Listen to me, Alice, then, and perhaps you will become sen- 
sible. I’m engaged to a gentleman in the army, dear.”’ 

“Does your aunt approve of it, Lucy 2” 

“My aunt does not know anything about it. I don’t dare 
tell her; and his father and mother, they don’t know anything 
about it, and he don’t dare tell them !” 

~“Oh you pack of cowards!’’ cried Alice. 

‘* He isn’t a coward, Alice, only for my sake. You see, dear, 
he’s been very extravagant, poor fellow; and if he told his father 
be'd have to go into a Black Regiment, and wear their uniform! 
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Why he’d look like a Christy minstrel, poor fellow! If I had any 
money it would not signify ; but then I never shall have any money, 
unless my aunt leaves it to me; and what do you think she said 
Henry was?’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know, love.”’ 

‘She said he was a puppy! Now Alice, I must have some 
one to confide in. If I kept it secret any longer I should have 
hysterics ; and so I’ve made up my mind to tell you.”’ 

** But what can I do, Lucy ?”’ 

“JT don’t know; but I can talk to you, and write to you, and 
that’s always something. I am going on to Hurst House, dear, to. 
morrow from London; but in a month or so [ am to pay a visit to 
Mr. Brett—he’s Henry’s father; and then, my dear, fancy the 
dreadful agonies I shall have to go through. Henry will have to 
pretend not to care for me, and I shall have to disguise my emotions, 
and it will be all duplicity and confusion ; it will be great fun, 
though—won’t it, Alice ?’’ 

“T ain’t sure, Lucy dear—I’m puzzled about everything.”’ 

“© T don’t like riddies or jokes much myself; but then we can’t 
all be alike.”’ 


I wish you happiness, dear Lucy, though without any joke at 
all.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE EGYPTIAN ROOM. 


Mrs. Bretr watched Lucy, and her son, and Edward Fortescue, 
very carefully during Lucy’s visit to Bedford Square. 

“T’m getting very stupid, William,’’ she said to her husband ; 
“for I can’t make them out. They say husband and wife do 
grow alike; but I never thought I could be so bewildered as 
I am.”’ 

‘**Sit down, Martha,” replied Mr. Brett, “and Jet us argue it 
out carefully : now then, dear, does Edward like Lucy ?” 

**Of course he does—she is his cousin, you know; I’ve seen 
him give her a kiss tvo.”’ : 

** Oh, that’s no proof, Martha—you might have seen me give 
the cook or the housemaid a kiss ever so often.’’ 

“Mr. Brett!’ exclaimed his indignant wife. 

** Do let me finish, Martha ; you are the most impetuous woman 


in the world. Isay, that supposing Ihad kissed the housemaid a 
hundred times, it would be no proof that I wished to marry her; 


if you had never seen Edward kiss Lucy, my dear, you might have 
cause to suspect something. Do you think Harry cares for her?” 
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«No, not much ;’’ he says they cannot understand each other, 
«“That’s nonsense, Martha; it don’t want much understanding 
for young people to make fools of themselves. When I think of 
“what a fool I was when I was his age——” 

“ Not such a fool as I was,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Brett, indignantly. 

« What’s the matter now ?” asked the perplexed lawyer. 

“Oh! nothing Mr. Brett—nothing unusual.” 

“Very well, then, let us proceed calmly and judicially; does 
Lucy like one more than the other ?”’ 

“No ; I don’t think Lucy’s thoughts run that way.” 

-\ “Not run on matrimony? oh, that’s absurd on the face of it ; 
why do you say so” 

“Because she is always reading her Prayer-book lately.”’ 

“ What part of it, Martha ?”’ 

“Why, if you take up the book, William, it always operis at 
the form for consecrating an archbishop or bishop.” 

“That is strange, Martha! You don’t think she likes the 
curate at All-Saints ?” 

“No; and if she did, why should she read the Prayer-book ?”’ 

“He will never be a bishop. It is unsatisfactory, take it 
altogether,”’ said Mr. Brett. “I hear Miss Mary Fortescue is failing 
rapidly ; and until I know how she leaves her money, I can decide 
upon nothing. Where is Lucy now ?” 

“She has gone for'a walk with Henry—I think, to the British 
Museum.” 

‘Oh, that accounts for the religious turn of mind, perhaps,”’ 
suggested Mr. Brett. ‘‘I can’t stand that Egyptian-room myself 
—it’s like a cemetery.”’ 

Henry and Lucy rather liked that particular room; they had 
it pretty much to themselves generally, and so it was on this par- 
ticular morning.” 

“Sit down, Lucy,” said Henry, when they came toa clear spot 
where there were no loiterers about, and nobody to watch them 
except the stony face of Rameses the Third. 

“Wait one moment until I look into the sarcophagus; there 
might be some beggar hiding there.’”’ 


“Now, dear, just look at this letter—I got it this morning 


and I wanted you to see it before anyone else,” and Henry pulled 
an official letter from his pocket. ‘‘ Listen, Lucy :—’’ 


Sir,—I am instructed to direct you to proceed with the draft ordered to 
embark at Gravesend on the 20th of August next, for service in India, and 
you are further directed to report yourself as soon as possible to the officer 
‘commanding at Chatham.—I have, &c., yours, &c., 


Hercuies Jones, D, A. A, G. 
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“Tsay, Lucy, don’t cry !” he exclaimed, as she drew her veil down 
and began to sob. ‘“ Hush, my darling! here’s somebody coming 
—where’s that guide-book?’? And Henry raised his voice and 
said loudly as the stranger approached. ‘“‘ Yes, as you observe 
Miss Danvers, this is Rameses the Third, a monarch whose exploits 
are fitly recorded.— Ah, he’s goneon. I say, Lucy love, just look! 
Do you see that young girl who has just come in from behind 
Memnon? Well, Lucy, she’s joining that young chap ; and, upon 
my word, if they have not seated themselves before Rameses the 
Second, and Ae’s reading a letter! There, Lucy, laugh, dear—] 
ain’t gone yet ; and, what’s more, I don’t mean to go, unless——” 

‘* Unless what, Henry ?”’ , 

** Unless some one I love will become my wife first !’’ 

Oh, Henry, what’s the use of talking so wildly? You know 
that you would ruin your prospects. Your father would never 
give his consent, and my aunt Mary would not hear of it.”’ 

“ Exactly, Lucy, and why should we pain my father by asking 
his consent, or vex aunt Mary by letting her hear of it? Look 


here, Lucy dear, you are just twenty-one: let us go and get mar- . 


ried, and not say a word to anybody—everything shall just be asit 
is ; you will stop with aunt Mary until she dies, and I will go to 


India; but if we are married, Lucy, it will be out of the power of © 
father or mother, or aunt Mary to separate us afterwards. Come, - 


dearest, you will get chilled sitting here ; come up the stairs to the 
mummy-room— it’s warmer there than here.’’ 

And Lucy took his arm, and as they passed the couple at the 
other end of the room, Lucy could not help smiling ; for the young 
man opened his guide-book, and said aloud, 

‘‘ Yes, Emily, this is the bust of Rameses the Second, a mon. 
arch whose mighty actions——’”’ 

The rest of the sentence was lost, and perhaps it was never 
finished, as Henry and Lucy quitted the room at once. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brett were not the only persons who iuterested 
themselves in the disposal of Lucy’s hand. Mrs. James Fortescue 
had been thinking lately that it would not be a bad thing for 
Edward to marry his cousin ; not that she liked Lucy, nor would 
she have chosen her for a daughter-in-law ; only that it was pos- 
sible that Mary Fortescue might be unjust enough to leave a part 
of the property, which ought to come to Edward whole and undi- 
vided, to Lucy. She had given a hint to Edward ; but was most 
disagreeably startled by his informing her that he had no intention 
of getting married until he could support a wife; but if that desir- 
able event ever took place, he would certainly ask Alice Trevor to 
take him for her husband. Mrs. James Fortescue was a cautious 


Woman, and said very little at the time; but she brooded over what 
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her son had said, and at last could think of nothing else. She was 

ing what was best to be done about Alice and Edward, while 
she was walking in Hyde Park, and was so buried in thought that 
she never saw where she was going, and suddenly stumbled against 
a very stout lady coming in the opposite direction. 

‘‘You might lock where you are coming to,’’ exclaimed the 
stout lady, whose face was flushed and combative. ‘*‘ Why, my 
goodness, if it isn’t Mrs. James Fortescue |” she suddenly exclaimed, 
and then she turned as pale as her complexion permitted. 

‘¢ Jemima !”’ said Mrs. Fortescue, ‘‘ who on earth could have 
expected to see you? I thought you were in Australia. I was 

not to have seen you before you went, only I was in great 
trouble.” 

‘Yes, ma’am, to be sure,’’ replied Jemima, who seemed greatly 
relieved by her former mistress’s manner. ‘‘ We’ve only just come 
bome, ma’am. Old Mr. Chollop died, and my husband's got the 
White Swan ; and I don’t know that I’m sorry to see the old coun- 

in. And, how is Master Edward, ma’am ?”’ 

“Oh, quite well, Jemima. You must come home with me and 
see him; he is hardly Master Edward now, for he is six feet, I 
think |’’ Mas 

Jemima went the same evening to see Edward, but he was out, 
and she waited as long as she could, in the hope he would return, 
before it was time for her to take the last train to Stillford. She 
told all her history since her marriage to Mrs. James Fortescue, 
who listened very graciously without taking any great interest, 
though, and seldom asking a question. Suddenly, however, Mrs. 
James Fortescue roused herself. 


“Had Jemima, in her travels, ever met with any person of the 
name of Trevor ?”’ 


“Trevor ?”’ repeated Jemima; ‘‘the name sounds familiar to 
me, What was he, ma’am ?”’ 

‘He was a missionary, I believe, Jemima.” 

“T have it now, ma’am, then; Jane Sydney married a clergy. 
than of the name of Trevor, in Auckland. No, ma’am, I never saw 
him nor her, but I recollect my husband saw Jane the very day 
the went to be married. He knew her well, you know, ma’am ; 60 
hecould not have made a mistake. And somebody else saw her 
— to be married—ha! ha! ha! I can’t help smiling at it, 

am,.’’ 

“Who was it, Jemima?’ asked Mrs, James Fortescue, who was 
how deadly pale. 


ioe remember somebody, ma’am, who was once in love with 


Yee, Jemima.” 
33 
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“ Well, he turned up in New Zealand, as sure as fate! He and 
my husband were chums before I married, you know; and some. 
body was searching all over the world for Jane, and he found her, 
ma’am, just when he was too late; just as she stepped into the 
carriage to go and get married.”’ 

“ and what became of him, Jemima?’’ gasped Mrs. Fortescue, 

** Well, ma’am, my husband lost sight of him ; but between 
you and me, ma’am, quite in confidence-like, he did hear that 
somebody shot himself afterwards, and he was found lying on Jane’s 
grave.” 

Mrs. James Fortescue put her hand to her head, and looked go 
ill that Jemima was frivhtened. She saw once more the awful 
glare uf concentrated passion which had cowed her years ago, when 
she was enjoying Grace’s discomfiture as Mr. Twiddles showed 
his preference for Jane Sydney. 

*‘ Hush! Jemima!’’ said Mrs. Fortescue. ‘‘ Never allude to 
this again.” . 

“ Well, then, I won’t, ma’am ; I didn't mean to allude to any- 
thing, only I was taken aback when you asked me about the 


Trevors. Don’t fear me, ma’am; I aint over-fond of thinking © 


about Jane Sydney myself, although she only got what she 
deserved, with her nasty upstart ways. I’m afraid I must be going 
now, ma’am, I must indeed. Please tell Mr. Edward I am sorry not 


to have seen him ; and it’s true too, for I loved him asa child, I did | 


indeed, and I don’t think I love one of my own betternow. Don’t 
you be afraid of my tongue, Mrs. Fortescue; I don’t want to vex 
you, and I would cut it out sooner than vex Master Edward.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
YOUNG MR. SMITH. 


‘‘Mrs. James ForTescuE has come down to Tabbicombe, 
Alice !’’ exclaimed Miss Trevor a day or two after Jemima’s inter- 
view with her former mistress. ‘‘ 1 wonder why she has come 80 
early? It- is usually quite the middle of September before she 
arrives. I shall go over this afternoon and call on her.” Miss 
Trevor had very particular reasons for wishing to see Mrs. 
Fortescue, for she wanted to sound that lady on a very delicate 
matter. Miss Trevor suspected that Alice had formed an attach- 
ment to Edward, and she wondered whether Mrs. James Fortescue 
had any notion of it, or what view she would take of it if her eyes 
were suddenly opened? Miss Trevor half hoped that Mrs. For- 
tescue would be pleased rather than otherwise. It was true, the 
Fortescue family held themselves “rather high,”’ as the good lady 
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acknowledged, but still both’ families belonged to essentially the 
same class. Miss Trevor was not what she once had been. The 
liberal allowance provided by Mr. Smith had enabled her to in. 
dulge in many little luxuries, to which in former years she had 
been unaccustomed, and of course luxury had corrupted her—she 
thought less of the rights of the common people, cared far less for 
the rights of woman, and even ordered the omnibus to drive up to 
her own door when it rained. The relics handed down from her 
ancestors, the snuff-box of the old Crusader, and the back.scratcher 
of the time of William and Mary, held prominent places among 
her drawing-room ornaments. She even did her hair differently, 
and coronets and tresses, which had formerly graced other and 
fairer heads, now replaced the old flat curls which had once been 
gummed on the maiden lady’s forehead. But in heart Miss Trevor 
was not much changed: she was kinder than ever to her servants, 
more liberal to the poor as her means increased, and her love for 
Alice increased day by day; so although Miss Trevor had great 
hopes, she had also strong fears when she went to consult Mrs. 
James Fortescue. 

**So glad to see you!” she said, as she was ushered into the 
drawing-room of No. 4, Elysium Terrace; ‘‘ you are earlier at 
Tabbicombe this year—are you not ?—than usual.”’ 

“Yes, Miss Trevor, and 1 am only here for a day or two pro- 
bably, as I think that my son and I will visit Italy this year,”’ 

‘Oh, I am sorry, Mrs Fortescue—how we shall miss you! 
There is no one here that I like so wel! as you; and Iam sure poor 
Alice dotes on you. I am quite jealous of her sometimes.” If Miss 
Trevor had looked into Mrs. Fortescue’s face when she said this, 
probably she would have owned there was no cause for her jealousy ; 
but the worthy lady was unsuspicious, and went on placidly. ‘‘I 
did so want to consult you about something, Mrs. Fortescue.” 

“ What is it, Miss Trevor? My advice is very much at your 
service,” 

** It isabout Alice—I have had a letter from her guardian, Mr. 
Smith,in New Zealand. I had written to him some time ago, and 
I suppose some reference was made to Alice growing into a young 
Woman, or something of that kind; and this Mr. Smith, who is 
quite a common person, although, I must say, he behaved admir- 
ably towards Alice, but still one of the lower orders,—be wrote 
quite a furious letter, begging that Alice would not marry until 


the had heard from him—just as if there was any talk of her marry- 


ing, poor child! Well, a fortnight afterwards I got another letser 
by the other route, round by San Francisco; and this is what 1 want 
© speak to you about. Here is the letter, and if you will allow 
me, I will read you the part which affects Alice. He says: 
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*Bince I wrote only the other day everything bas changed. I find that] 
had better return to England. I have been estranged from my own family, 
1 suspect, for so many years by a most unfortunate mistake ; and I cannot rest 
until everything is cleared up. I have been thinking, ever since I got your 
letter, about Alice, Why should she not marry my nephew? But there ig 
time to talk this over when I arrive. The post is closing, so, with dearest love 
to Alice, believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

Cuaries Surru.’ 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Fortescue, you know this is quite impos. 
sible !” 

‘“*T suppose this Mr. Smith is pretty well off?’’ said Mrs. For. 
tescue. 

“Oh, yes, wealthy.” 

“Then, why should she not marry his nephew? I need not 
tell you, Miss Trevor, that love and all that sort of thing is non. 
sense. I’ve heard you say so yourself a thousand times, and as 
for difference of birth, I really do not see how Alice can make any. 
objection. Look at my own position, for instance. Edward must 
and will marry when I tell him. Between you and me—as you 
have given me your confidence I will give you mine—Edward will 
marry his cousin Lucy. She happens to be devoted to him; but 
it would be all the same if she did not love him, the two would 
marry in all probability. I really cannot see why Alice should 
not marry young Mr. Smith; she may not like him, but as 
she has not seen him she cannot possibly hate him, and, as I 
said before, Alice ought to be glad to marry any respectable 

n.’’ 

“‘T hardly follow you,” said Miss Trevor in her most stately 
manner. ‘‘ The Trevors may not be so wealthy a family as the — 
Fortescues, but in antiquity——’’ 

**Oh, I’m not talking of the Trevors—I am speaking of Alice. 
she is her mother’s daughter, and her mother was Jane Sydney, | 
believe ?” 

“Yes,’’ gasped Miss Trevor. Poor lady, this at least she 
thought had been a secret. When her brother married, he had 
written to say that the father of his bride was a man in trade; but 
at that time Miss Trevor’s views had been tinged with republican 
shades of thought, and she had not been very much annoyed at 
her brother’s choice ; now it was different. However, sbe roused 
herself to do battle for Alice. ‘“ My brother married beneath him, 
in a social point of view,’’ she observed ; “‘ but the wife takes the 
husband’s rank, and Jane Sydney’s father was an eminent colonist.’’ 

Mrs. James Fortescue gave a little laugh. “ You must excuse 
me, Miss Trevor, you must indeed. I know it is very rude of me, 
but some things are too funny. Who on earth told you that old 
Sydney was an eminent colonist !” 
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“Do you know to the contrary, Mrs. Fortescue ?” 

“Dol know? I should not lixe to tell you all I know, both 
for your sake and also for Alice’s.”’ 

“T beg you will tell me, Mrs. Fortescue; I think I have a 
right to know.”’ 

‘* Tf you insist upon it I will, but do not blame me; I would 
have spared you if I could. Jane Sydney was once upon a time 
my maid ; her father was a small shoemaker at Stillford, and they 
all left for Australia because she had disgraced herself with a 
brother-in law of mine, a Mr. Charles Fortescue. Ihave no doubt 
she behaved well after she got to the colonies, and made your brother 
a tolerably good wife, and one does not want to be hard upon those 
kind of people ; but really I think Jane Sydney’s daughter is not 
badly off if she marries young Mr. Smith.”’ 

How Miss Trevor got home she never knew, and she could 
never recollect whether she said good-bye tu Mrs. James Fortescue 
ornot. She fainted in her own hall and was carried to her room, 
where Alice nursed her, The next moruing both looked far frum 
well, but Alice was the most changed. ‘There was a dreadful look 
of misery in her face, and her voice was altered. But Alice was 
not crushed. 

Aunt,” she said, ‘‘ it may be true that mother was a shoe- 
maker’s daughter. I, for one, am not in the least ashamed of it, 
If he made good shoes he was a more honest man than many who 
are born for other work aad neglect it—it is nothing to me; but 
my mother’s good name is mine. Aunt, I do not believe Mrs, 
Fortescue! It was cruel of her to tell you, if it were true—so 
cruel, that I think none-but a person capable of telling a lie 
could have done it. I think I can guess her motives—she need not 
have been afraid. Aunt, do you remember what Mr. Smith said 
in his letter the other day—that he knew the Fortescues, and that 
my poor mother was an angel? That man has always been good to 
me, aunt. Ifhe can only prove his words, if he can only take 
this weight from my heart and this stain from my name, I will be 
his slave !” . 

Two days afterwards Mrs. James Fortescue called at Miss Trevor's. 

‘Oh, how canI see her? What shall I say ?’’ asked Miss 

or, 

**Be calm, aunt! Be yourself! Recollect you are a Trevor, 
and don’t let her imagine she had the power to move you. Thank 
her for her advice. ‘Tell her that of course I will marry this young 
Mr. Smith.” 

And here Alice made her escape—and really Miss Trevor did 
succeed in disguising her agitation very cleverly. She said she 
had felt quite unwell the other day when she left Mrs. James For- 
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tescue so hurriedly. She thought it was the chest, but Dr. Lintel 
said it was the result of pericarditibus, or something of that kind 

Mrs. James Fortescue was so sorry to hear it. She hoped Alice 
was well. 

“Oh, yes,—Alice had never been better. It was a most re. 
markable thing,’”’ Miss Trevor said, ‘‘ that Alice—ever since she 
had heard of this Mr. Smith—had been in the most wonderfyl 
spirits; the fact was that the poor child had a longing to go to 
Australia, It would be nice, after all, if it could be arranged,” 
and, quite in confidence, Miss Trevor imparted to Mrs. Fortescue 
the secret that Alice had agreed to accept young Mr. Smith. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


REJECTED. 


EDWARD FORTESCUE was away at Hurst House, Fenhurst, 
Sussex, while his mother made her hurried visit to Tabbicombe. 
Mrs. James had fully made up her mind that she and her son 
would pass the autumn abroad, as far away from her usual seaside 
resort as possible ; but it was just as well that Miss Mary Fortescue 
should be consulted, and her state of health inquired into, before 
Edward left England. Something might happen at any moment, 
and it would never do for him to be out of the way. But if the 
visit to Italy came off, why should not Lucy Danvers be of the 
party ? and then, and then—so Mrs. Fortescue had sent Edward 
off to Hurst House, while she herself went to Tabbicombe. Miss 
Mary Fortescue was a very old woman now, although no one: 
exactly knew how old she was—she had come to that time of life 
when all pretensions io middle age are impossible, and when con- 
sequently ladies rush to the opposite extreme, and try to make 
themselves older than they are, in the hope of securing some ad- 
miration as ‘‘ Wonders,” which they can no longer look for on 
account of personal charms. She said she was 82, but her real age 
was supposed to be 78. She was a good old lady, with very few 
of the foibles of her age, and she was as sensible and clear-headed 
as she had always been: she was glad to see her grand-nephew, 
and Edward was fond of his aunt, as he always called her, and 
made a good listener to all her stories. They were most of them 
about her own family, and Edward, of course, took a little interest 
in them on that account, and he was also a little inquisitive from 
a legal point of view. It had always been a wonder to him what 
his uncle Charles Fortescue had done to be disinherited, and also 
why his own father had been subsequently served much in the 
same way by old Mr. Fortescue. He never, however, could get 
anything out of Miss Mary. 
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*¢ My poor brother,” she said, “ had his own reasons for what 
he did, and he always had his own way. He was prejudiced, I 
dare say, my dear boy ;. but then all the Hurst property was his 
own, to do exactly what he liked with, and no one had really a 
right to complain. I think he never knew the whole truth—my 
own idea is that nobody does, and, what’s more, never will, I 
don’t think Charles did anything wrong, and I believe, although I 
can’t prove it, that your own father acted like an angel; but there 
was something wrong somewhere.” 

‘‘Wasn’t there a lady in the case, aunt. I have heard 
something about a Jane Sydney somewhere,—did she make mis. 
chief, or was she some adventuress, or woman of that kind, you 
know ?”’ 

“Hush,” said Miss Mary Fortescue. “ Who told you that? 
Did your mother ever dare to say that?” she went on, while an 
angry fire sparkled for a moment in her dim grey eyes. 

“No, aunt, I have never heard my mother mention the name. 
It was down at Dobell’s house, long ago, in my grandfather’s time, — 
I heard the servants say something.”’ 

‘**T am glad it was not from your mother, Edward; I don’t like 
to hear Jane Sydney spoken of slightingly ; she wasa Stillford girl, 
and she had something to do with the trouble Charles Fortescue 
got into; but, shoemaker’s daughter as she was, I know this, that 
all the Dobells and most of the Fortescues I ever saw were not fit 
to wipe the dust off her shoes. Now, Master Edward, don’t you 
ask me any more questions about Jane Sydney, and take my 
advice and don’t ask your mother either; let sleeping dogs be. 
_ is Lucy getting on in town, Edward; do you see much of 

er : 

“ Yes, aunt, a good deal.” 

‘You are very good friends, aint you ?’’ 

“ Yes, very—more so the last week or two than ever.” 

“Isn’t young Brett at home now, Edward ?”’ 

“Yes, but not for long; he has to report: himself at’Chatham 
in a day or two, and then he sails for India in September,” 

‘* There is nothing between him and Lucy, is there, Edward ”’ 

_ “No, I should say certainly not. I thought there was at one 
time, I must confess ; but I fancy I must have made a mistake, or 
else there has been a quarrel, for Lucy and Henry are not at all 
on the terms they were. They hardly ever speak to each other 
now, and they look so uncomfortably at one another, that I’m 
sure there has been a row. It is ever since they went out fora 
walk one morning, and they lost their way and did not'get back 
until all hours: old Mr. Brett was savage and Mrs. Brett was 
cross, and I suppose she scolded Lucy, and then, of’ course, 
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Lucy had a row with Henry; ever since then there has been a 
coolness between them.’ 

** Well, Iam not sorry for it,’’ said Miss Mary, “ for in my 
opinion young Brett is a puppy! Lucy is coming home next 
week, and as for what you say about her going over to Italy wit) 
your mother later in the year, I will talk it over with Lucy ang 
let your mother know.” 

So Edward returned to London and made a favourable report 
to his mother. To his astonishment he heard that his mother had 
been down to Tabbicombe in his absence. 

*“‘ And I heard a piece of news there, Edward, which you won't 
like, although I must say 1 think it’s a good thing for you. Alice 
Trevor is engaged to young Mr. Smith.,”’ 

Alice was sitting on the Esplanade at Tabbicombe in the cool 
of the evening trying to read a novel, turning over a page occasion. 
ally, and then returning to it to see where she had got, and what the 
names of the hero and heroine were. She was trying not to think 
of Edward Fortescue, and doing her best to interest herself in the 
loves of Lord Reginald de Courcy and Lady Adelm Fitz-Adelm., 
Suddenly she gave a start, for Edward Fortescue stood by her side 
—she half-held out her hand, and then withdrew it. 

“What is the matter, Alice ?’’ exclaimed Edward. ‘“ Have I 
oftended you ?”’ 

‘** You?’’ she replied. ‘‘ No, never !’’ 

‘*Then why are you.so cold? Alice, I never spoke to you of 
love, but I thought you kuew I loved you, andI thought you eared 
a little about me—what does it all mean? Is it true what my. 
mother has told me ?” 

What did she say, Edward ?’’ asked Alice, turning very white, 
and setting her teeth firmly together. 

“ She said that you were engaged to a Mr. Smith.” 

** What else, Edward ?—tell me the whole truth !’’ 

“Nothing ; what could she say ?” 

Alice gave a sigh of relief, and then she said in a low voice— 

*¢ It is quite true, Edward ; I shall marry my guardian’s nephew, 
if he wishes it, on one condition—— ” 

‘‘This is madness, Alice. Suppose he is your guardian, and 
he has been kind to you; has he a right to dispose of your whole 
uture life. Do you think I would allow my mother to dispose of 
mine ?” 

“‘T have no mother, Edward—I shall do as I say, on one con- 
dition +) 

** Alice, what condition are you speaking of ?” 

“¢T cannot tell you.” 

“But, Alice, if your conditions cannot be complied with will 
you listen to me ?’”’ 
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«No, Edward, I will never listen to any one then; not in that 
way, 1 mean, and to you, Edward Fortescue, least of all.’’ 

‘Edward Fortescue! why do you call me that ?’’. 

- Because you area Fortescue. Your mother did not tell you 
what she told my aunt, I see.”’ 

“ She told me nothing—what is it ?’’ 

“Merely, that I am the daughter of a Jane Sydney who was 
once your mother’s maid. It is quite right that she should wish to 
break off all acquaintanceship with people of our class. 

“Did my mother say that? I wonder how she found it out! 
She must only have learned it very lately,’’ exclaimed Edward, 

“ Very likely ; but she lost no time in letting us know what she 
had discovered. She came down to Tabbicombe on purpose, the 
other day ; she need not have taken so much trouble; I am not a 
love-sick girl, for whom the world is nothing because the Fortescues 
don’t smile upon me; I am quite content to be a Sydney, and shall 
change my name to Smith, I daresay, in time.” © 

** Alice, you never cared for me.’’ 

‘Yes, Edward, | did. Don’t think I am false or insincere; I 
don’t want you to have a bad opinion of me. I like yoa and 
respect you still; but my heart has changed lately, and I begin to 
see life from a new point of view—it is a life I shall never share 
with you.”’ 

** Alice, listen to me. Don’t throw away my happiness out of 
mere pique, because my mother is foolish enough to set so much 
importance upon a mere point of birth. I love you! I care no- 
thing for your birth or rank in life. Be my wife; my rank will be 
yours as well as my name.”’ 

‘And your people, Edward? Will your mother take me as a 
daughter ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t care whether she does or not. She has been a good 
mother to me—I know that ; but there are some things in which 
she must yield. She must learn to accept as a daughter the girl 
who honours me by becoming my wife.”’ . 

“Ah, Edward, I have no mother—I must think for myself! 
Let. me go, Edward; we had better part, and for ever !”” 

“Is there no hope for me, Alice ?”’ 

** None.”’ 

“Then farewell, Alice ; I shall ask no more. Out of senseless 
pride you have chosen to throw away a heart that loves you. I 
wish to Heaven we had never met!’’ And Edward flung away, 
hot and savage with Alice, and his mother, and himself. When 
he returned to town he said nothing to his mother of where he had 
been, nor did she to him; but she knew perfectly well that he had 

Proposed to Alice and had been rejected. 
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Miss Trevor heard from Alice all that had passed between her 
and Edward, and expressed her entire approval of her conduct. 
She said “it was absurd of Edward Fortescue to suppose that he 
could be necessary to a girl’s happiness! Men and women were 
all alike all the world over, there was absolutely no choice to be 
made, A Smith was better than a Fortescue, and nobler too! 


‘“‘¢ Kind hearts are more than coronets,’” 


quoted Miss Trevor, ‘‘and there were thousands of men in the world 
better than Edward.” 

“Please, don’t talk nonsense, aunt,’’ cried Alice, who was 
irritable and almost cross. ‘I am not a baby!”’ 

** What do you mean, dear ?’’ said Miss Trevor, soothingly, 


** Oh, aunt, I am sorry I spoke like that ; but there is no other 


in the world to me like Edward, aunt. Now that I have thrown him 


away I love him more than ever!’’ And poor Alice, quite broken — 


down, wept bitterly in Miss Trevor’s arms. 
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HOURS IN SWEDEN. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


PART III. 





THE STORKYRKE, 


Ir was a Sabbath morning when: we visited this cathedral. 
church, which was dedicated to St. Nicolas, in honour of our 
Nicolas Breakspear, cardinal, and ultimately Pope Adrian IV. 
Within, it has, of course, a plain Lutheran appearance. Yet, to 
us, there was something affecting in the vistas of its white pillars 
in the morning light, and the purity throughout. White and gold 
predominate. ‘The square gaileries are white and gold; the arches 
and walls of spotless white; the organ and its gallery white and 
gold, and in keeping with the whole of the internal architecture. 
There is nothing whatever to excite or distract the attention. The 
massive pulpit (with its cushion draped in mourning for the late 
dowager queen) is of elaborate golden carved work. Beyond it, on 
either side, are the heavy golden-canopied royal pews, which speak 
of times of coronation. But from their harmony with all the other 
parts of the cathedral, even these imposing objects do not strike 
the sense strongly. Everything around, and the general form of 
the building tended to soothe us; or, perhaps, it was the sweet 
brightness of the sacred morn—when light always seems to come 
purest from the gates of heaven—or, maybe, it was the radiance 
coming through figures and symbols of holy things not contaminated 
by grovelling associations. But, be that as it may, in the Stork- 
yrke we felt surrounded by the most benignant influences that we 
had experienced since we left our English home. | 

. “There was something singular to us, but not unpleasing, in the 
téligious service. ‘There are distinct hints of the parent church. 
Not alone in the ebony and silver folding altar-piece, representing 
Christ’s birth, passion, and resurrection ; nor in the circular-painted 
window above ; but, also, in the attendance of the priest at the 
iltar during the singing, and his prolonged kneelings towards the 
cast, We are not finding fault. All this is pardonable, nay more, 
may be requisite by the temperament of the Swedish flocks. Let 
8 Rever forget that severance from Rome was upon one or two 
‘ardinal points, that under her care it was that the faith of what 
the Scandanavians called the White Christ took certain shapes, 
tad was handed by her to us. In much she must be right. 
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Unpleasant, however, it was to observe that the congregation 
was composed chiefly of women, and that nearly all were of the 
humblest order. Not for their sakes have we regret : of such—alas | 
for the limitation—has ever been the kingdom of heaven; but what 
does it say of the city outside ; what of those in better worldly cir- 
cumstances, who pre-eminently boast themselves of intelligence 
aye, and of certain spiritual exaltation, too—because their virtues 
save them from given legal restrictions—this excellent class—of 
what kingdom is it ? 

That the pews are locked until the third singing, seems an act 
of ungracious pastors, and the slow, lugubrious character of the 
singing, makes a bold innovation desirable. There is a custom, too, 
which surely can only be countenanced because of its antiquity: 


we refer to the use of uniform texts throughout all the churches 


each Sabbath-day. Religious profit from a dull, prescriptive regula. 
tion like this must be as difficult to gain as profit from the use of 
cucumber-sunbeams. 

We were here brought face to face with the practice of which 
we had often heard, namely, the reading of general public notices 
at the conclusion of the services. This does not harmonise with 
present English ideas. We must, however, bear in mind that it 
is an ancient and a reasonable duty in connection with Sabbath 
observances. We may have a word upon it hereafter. The many 
sacred and historic treasures which St. Nicolas cathedral-church is 
said to contain we could not, of course, examine. We had toleave 
St. George and the Dragon, St. Olaf’s helmet and spurs, and the 
large paintings, fearful and wonderful in their design and colour- 
ing: we had to leave the chase after curiosities to avother and more 


fitting day.- : 


RIDDARHUSET. 


The history of this building is linked to—but in guide-books it 
is generally confounded with the antique Adelhuset. It is, indeed, 
the lineal successor: but we must not go and look in it for 
memories of Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adophus. 


The edifice before us was erected, we believe, by Christina: | 


the Riddarhus, or Assembly, was first constituted by Gustavus 
Adolphus, about 1627—the Adelhuset preceded both. 

It was in the Adelbus that old King Gustav., in a few pathetic 
sentences, bade farewell to the estates of the realm, briefly laying 
before his “dear, good Swedish people,’’ the wonderful Providence 
that had raised him from the cowherd’s position to give fortune 
and riches to Sweden, not for his own sake, but that of the people, 
and the Lord Christ, to whom he rendered all praise. Having 
ended his speech, he retired amidst tears, and two months after 
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away. It was in the Adelhus that Gustavus Adolphus ad- 
his subjects before he departed for the War of Thirty Years, 
to raise his country to its highest point of glory. . In it, too, when 
Protestantism’s hero fell at Lutzen, his queen presented his 
daughter Christina to the estates, and they elected the babe to be 
Queen of Sweden. 

These reminiscences, however, are so precious, they relate so 
pearly to the Riddarhus, that they shall here be revived, in order 
to recall the loftiest periods of the nation’s splendour and greatness, 

The Riddarhus stands in an open space, a little off the main 
thoroughfare. It is built of red brick, plain except in its deep 
frieze, solid and important-looking. In front of it, as its presiding 
deity, is the statue of Gustav. Wasa. Frederika Bremer almost 
worshipped that statue. When she turned away, she said, from 
the human faces in the street, and looked up to that face, she fancied 
that there was some truth in the Indian myth that some people 
emanated from the head of the Creator, and others out of his 
feet. ‘‘ So a king and hero ought to look !’? Gustavus Vasa’s last 
word was “ Yes! So was his life—a strong affirmation—a truly 
royal life!’ We enter the House of Nobles, we ascend the stairs 
—and in a few minutes are ushered into the large chamber where 
the nobles meet. We find a plain room, with plain seats. That 
of the president occupies the end opposite the door—it is of ebony 
and ivory, of dexterous workmanship, and esteemed very curious ; 
over the door is a small gallery. On the walls are hung small 
panels of copper, painted with the armorial bearings of Sweden’s 
nobility. Of course, we here find in martial strength the ofttimes 
strange and uncouth, but most generally musical names that 
garnish the escutcheons of the country. 

It is very interesting to give a little time’to these. The place 
of pride, above the presidential chair, is held by those memorable 
for redeeming Sweden’s honour in times of adversity, and main- 


taining it in those of prosperity—names which have made her annals 
for ever illustrious. In the thick ranks we find occasional grotesque- 
ness, yet it is impossible to overlook the stir of nature throughout 
the'whole of the heraldry. ‘The hills lift up their heads, the. brooks 
murmur, the beasts of the forests rejoice. Along the heraldic lines 
the trees wave their branches, and waft odorous memories, and 
ever, as through a firmament of crest and shield, the stars shone 
lear and sharp as on a northern winter’s night. One name is often 
ought for in vain—its former place knows it no more—it is that 
df Ankerstrém. In its old familiar spot will be found that of 
lowenstrém, which was adopted by the family, to erase the shame 
that a regicide should have existed in their race. On the same 
‘ening we came into closer contact with the melancholy event to 


Which they refer. We went to the 
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OPERA HOUSE, 


THE occasion was a concert in which Christine Nillson had to 
sing for the first time after her long absence from her native land. 
We had been late in ordering tickets, and, therefore, could on} 
obtain seats in the rear of the stage, which had to be used for 
audience space. Although the position prevented our observip 
the facial expression of the singers, it had compensatory advan. 
tages. Our view was full into the house, which was crowded from 
the parterre to the celestial topmost row, except the royal bor, 
which is in the centre of the lowest range of boxes. 

The appearance of the audience was quite funereal, in conse. 
quence of the popular wearing of mourning for the late dowager 
queen. ‘Jhe black-gloved hands, especially, gave the whole house 
a remarkable aspect. The reception of Sweden’s great songstress 
was in accordance with the melancholy visage of the scene. It 


was not enthusiastic: it was morose. Nillson herself was con. . 


sistent with everything around her. The singing was extremel 
indifferent ; for singers and actors are occasionally highly sus. 


ceptible of the influence of their audiences. They cannot com. - 


mand a furore every time they appear: and when their spirits are 
so inert, they must be lifted up by the operative tribute to their 
previous successes. ‘The fire which they have kindled in the 


public must sparkle forth to warm and-re-quicken them. If not,- 


their genius suffers a double discomfiture. Now, Nillson’s recep- 
tion was dignified and calm. Doubtless she had some trepidation 
on coming upon the boards hallowed by the triumphs of Jenny 
Lind, and re-appearing before her native tribunal. The sena- 
toreal reception, therefore, doubly chilled her. The assembly was 
solemn and unsympathetic: and in its prolonged judicial com- 
posure, seemed to opine litile of her—therefore she really 
became small. The gift of eloquence could not have so failed. 

Herr Behrens sang from “ Judinnau :” but neither he nor the 
lady of the hour got such applause as those we heard sing with 
bold and melodious expression in the said “ Judinnau,” on the pre- 
vious evening in the Mindre Theatern. Certainly, some encores 
were given: but that could not counterbalance the silent, hushed, 
breathless receptions. It may be, that they are native to the 
place, but that cannot mitigate their deadening effect. The 
only thrill of vivacity during the whole concert was on Behrens’ 
‘**Nop piu audrai ’’—Figaro’s bréllop, or wedding. That being 
over, the original solemn silence fell upon the house. Silently 
Nillson went away. No oration: no triumphant taking out of 
horses. 


Tt delighted us to learn afterwards that Nillson, reassuming 
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her potency, by her operatic abilities, did really become a pro- 
metheus to the Stockholmers. When the full-dressed lady of the 
concert was exchanged for the artless Marguerite, whose thoughts 
are music itself, then the genius of song made itself felt, and lit 
the divine fire in the breast of every listener. 

Although disappointed in the concert and its results, we 
obtained a recompensing interest of another description. This fine 
Opera House was built by Gustavus III. He gave many enter- 
tainments here, but one is specially memorable—that which took 
place on the 16th March 1792. The pit, or parterre, in front of 
us was boarded, and the extravagances of a bal-masque swept over 
the bosom of the theatre. In due time the king appeared. He 
seemed to enjoy the revelry. He was a fatalist, and in no way 
appalled by an anonymous warning letter that he received just 
before leaving the palace to come hither. He was called “ The 
Charme ;’’ and his smiles this evening were as bright as ever. It 
is said that he had that marvellous aspect, the twofold face, 
which'can conceal from the spectator at one side the emotions that 
play upon that other side. Buv to-night his countenance is 
suffused with one common pleasure. In a little while he became 
surrounded by obsequious courtiers. They rather pressed up the 
stage until the king stood near the second wing of the side. 
scenes—just there, towards the fo ilights, on our lett hand. Alas! 
they were conspirators that so encircled him. Ankerstrim lay 
his hand on the shoulder of Gustavus. The king turns round, 
There is a muffled detonation. It is that of an air-pistol. The 
excitement of gaiety changes in an instant to the excitement of 
horror. Ankerstrom has shot his king. Drop the funeral pall 
over the laughing scene. It seems to us appropriate, ye ladies 
and gentlemen of Stockbolm, to be thus draped in woe, and 
marking the usually festive hours with deathlike quietude, as this 
vision of the royal tragedy passes before our minds—and all of us 
gazing on the spot where it took place. If any one is curious to 
ascertain particulars of the deed, let him go and look at the 
carnival-dress of Gustavus, with its marks, preserved in the 


museum—let him go to the Riddarhus, and question the absence 
of Ankestrém’s shield. 


RIDDALHOLM CHURCH. 


Leaving the Riddarhus by a small bridge to the west, we at once 
cross to the Knight’s Island—Riddarholmen. Every step here is 
historical. This bridge was built to celebrate the return of Gus- 
tavus IIT. from Italy. The island on which we stand was once 
called Chain Island, being one of those that Olaf Skétkuning fas. 
tened together to prevent his enemy, Olof Haruldsen, escaping from 
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the Malar. Upon our left is the object we are seeking, the island’, 
church. On our left, in a trangular square, is the statue of Bir 
Jarl, the founder of Stockholm. He was a man who could do 
great deeds without showing the ruling hand. We have spoken of 
him in our historical notes. As regent for his son, Waldemar the 
Fair, he was as steam within the engine, moving everything, 
itself invisible. He brought the capital hither from Upsala. His 
body liesin Warnem Kloster. His armed statue is before us ; but 
the city is the monument. 

We now enter Ridderholmen church. It was originally a con. 
vent of the Grey Friars. Before its high altar, the rich and 
powerful marshal of the kingdom, Bo Tonsson Grip, in a fit of 
jealousy, assassinated Carl Nilsson Farla (1392). For his crimes, 
this vice-regal nobleman had to give fourteen farms to get his bod 
fourteen feet in the church, as will be learnt at Wadstena where he 
was interred. ‘he subsequent history of Riddarholm church is 
altogetber funereal. It holds six hundred years of Sweden’s prince- 
liest dust ; it his the sarcophagus of her greatness ; it is as mystic. 
ally silent as the lips within its tomb. Westminster Abbey holds 
the remains of as sacred and potent a host; but it is not dedicated 
alone to the dead. We can find still hours in which to consider 
the nobleness and vanity of all earthly thing in the Poet’s Corner. 
We can ponder on the mightiness of the past, amidst the Abbey’s 
relics, in her chapels and her aisles; but the house is still the 
house of the living, Service is punctually held within its walls; 
psalms are chanted; the solemn organ peals; the earnest and the 
eloquent preach from the old texts to thousands of hearers— the 
prayers of the worshippers go up like incense to the heavens. Not 
so in this ancient Fransiscan Church. The rest of the sleepers 
within it is not disturbed by ritual, or by the importunities of the 
days that follow them. 

On entering, we appear to be in a temple deserted—emptied of 
all honour and service. Upon closer observation, we see that in 
front of the distant altar there are tombs, which are in apparently 
good preservation, and we notice that the tops of the lofty Gothic 
pillars of the nave are clad with banners. By degrees we begin to 
realise that we are iv an unusual place, which is filled with the 
awe of consecration. ‘To our left isa dimly-lighted enclosure, with 
rails in front. We peer into it and discern some dark masses. 
They are the coffins of some of Sweden’s most valiant generals, the 
dust whose martial clangour rang through Europe during the 
Thirty Years’ War. Banners, and drums, and other trophies of 
their victories, lie in the recess of the window above the vault. 
Here are the names of Lennart ‘orslensson, Jean Banér, and a 
host of the chivalry of Protestantism. 
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We advance up the church, and, remark people descending and 
ascending steps beneath the pavement to the right and the left. 
There are situated the royal vaults. First we come to that of the 

Bernadotte dynasty. That French soldier, with a kindlier destiny 

than that of Napoleon—a star more genially potent than “ the sun 

of Austerlitz ’’—-sleeps in a porphyry sarcophagus in the chapel 

above; his wife, once a merchant’s daughter, then a nation’s 

darling, Desirée, and his successors, are placed in judicious succes- 

sion in the vault below. We go down the short flight of steps, 

and look over the iron railings. The precincts of this royal trysting- 

place of the Bernadottes are lit up with large wax candles. The 

cofins are placed in files along the east, the south, and the west 

walls, but in the centre, fronting us, laden with votive wreaths and 

ribands, is the last arrival—the Dowager Queen, Josephine. It is 

asingularly solemn sight! From the disposition of the ancestral 

coffins it seems as though they stood in lineal order to receive the 

Dowager Queen into their midst. It requires but little imagina- 

tion to give a new life to this gathering. Not so long ago—within 
these fifty years—all these have loved, and laughed, and talked, 

and made merry, and sorrowed, as we do’now. Aye, and with 
each other, too. ‘‘ And why?” cries the thwarted will, “ why 
may they not now have some consciousness, and still answer to 
old sympathies? May they not, in royal love of order, primogeni- 
ture, and courtesy, have thus arranged themselves, in sensible 
reception of the last comer ?”’ 

We pass to the next family gathering. It also is illuminated 
by wax candles. This is the Gustavian mausoleum, or grafchoret. 
Here, in the simple pomp of genealogical lines, lie the members of 
the dynasty, commencing with Queen Marie Eleanora of Branden- 
burg, wife of Gustavus Adolphus (1599-1655). A Swedish lady 
pointed out to us the coffin of Gustavus III. On our mentioning 
some incidents in his reign, she remarked, with a little shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘‘He manufactured brandy!” That bane of the 
country, which he stimulated for his financial necessities, thus 
stains his memory with those who deplore its consequences. Thus 
s it that respect is often obliterated by the feelings of the moment. 
To this lady all admirable qualities— heroic, regal, or social—were 
a nothing alongside this encouragement of a vice. A lesson for 
kings—for subjects also. A Bonaparte may say, “I find Vices 
very good patriots. I get five millions from the love of brandy, 
and shall be glad to know which of the Virtues will pay me as 
much.’ Such a boast—the boast of a moment—is devoted to the 
execration of ages. 

On the opposite side of the church is the last home of the 
Charleses, called the Caroline mausoleum. There are ” ald of 
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burning candles here ; it is only lighted by the cellar-like windows, 
Immediately above is its special chapel, which is devoted to the 
impetuous royal Swede whose fate suggested the happiest and 
most quoted line of Dr. Johnson— 


“He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


A black marble sarcophagus bears the simple inscription, “ Carolus 
XiI.’’ At one corner, on asmall stand, is the banner, triflino 

. ° . 5 
enough to look at, which he himself captured at Pultusk (1708), 
when the Swedes gained a remarkable victory, killing a thousand 
of the enemy, taking seven hundred prisoners, themselves losing 
but one officer and eleven men. The chapel is hung with the 
banners, kettledrums, and other trophies of the hero’s triumphs. 
Here and there, also, are bunches of keys. The stillness of these 
relics are so at variance with the memories of the man, who was 
so heady, so contrary to all idea of repose and restraint, that we 
could not help exclaiming, “ Fiery dust! why dost thou not blaze 
up again 2?’ 

Near to the high altar are the tombs of Charles VIII. and 
Magnus Ladulis. The latter well deserves to sleep in the most 
sacred part in the church, as he was its founder and Sweden’s 
mightiest medisval monarch. 

Last come we to the chapel on the south side of the church 
over the Gustavian vault. Probably this is the spot most sought 
for in Sweden. Hither bend all the steps of all who value the 
Protestant faith, who admire devotion and bravery, for whom the 
star of fortune has charms. ‘The huge sarcophagus standing in its 
centre tells us that here lie the remains of Gustavus Adolphus.. 
Round the walls, up to the very roof, are crowded together drums, 
flags, arms—trophies from the battle-shaken fields of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Huge bunches of keys, too—most significant 
symbols—being keys of captured cities. Each one represents a 
conquest. All these things come closer to the heart than aught 
in the Caroline Chapel. Charles XII. was but an imitator of his 
great predecessor in martial deeds. ‘he same must be said of 
Charles XI. Gustavus Adolphus had resplendent qualities, apart 
from his warlike ones. He was his country’s Happy Warrior— 

“ Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turned his necessity to glorious gain. 


He laboured good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows.” 


The walls near these chapels are covered with the coats-of-arms 
of the deceased Kuights of the Order of the Seraphim. It is the 
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“highest in Sweden, and we are told that in a tower of the church is 


a bell which tolls only when one of that order passes away. Here, 
as in the Riddarhus, the lover of heraldry can find interesting fields 
to roam in. He can wander through the painted records of six hun 
dred years, and he will be thrilled with various emotions as in these 
hieroglyphs he traces Scandinavian change and greatness, and 
marks in them, also, the vicissitudes of European states, 

This church is rich with the dearest relics of the nation. Stock. 
holm has been called Sweden’s heart—this church is the heart of 
hearts. Her splendour and her strength grew from the dust within 
it; her honours sleep within the folds of the banners on the walls. 
Here you can revive her most thrilling memories. We tapped a 
drum with our fingers in the Gustavian chapel. That drum 
sounded at the first great battle of Leipsic (7th of September 1631) 
amidst the storm-shot, and the wild, hurried rush of charging 
cavalry ! 


DROLTNINGHOLM. 


Our first excursion we commenced about five o'clock, on a lovely 
August afternoon. Queen Island—Droltningholt—was our aim. 
We drove there. This is an exceptional way of reaching it by 
tourists, but it is equally an exceptionally lovely one. We leave 
Blasieholm ; cross Gustav Adolph Torg ; drive the whole length of 
Knngsholm. The great city is then fast retiring from us; we even 
lose its spires and its towering palace and have nought to do but 
observe the wonders of our way, which now lies through woodland 
roads, now is quite closed in by trees and rocks, andever and anon 
finds openings into the beauteous Miilar Lake. But, lo! we have 
verily to cross the waters of the lake; for it comes across our path 
in the gleaming arm, which, further on, broadens into the lively 
sheet of water above Carlberg. It is a novel, and for the first time 
apleasingly perilous thing to pass over a long floating bridge 
drawn by spirited horses. That passed, once more we have rocks 
and woodland—another floating bridge—and we have reached 
Droltningholm. 

Let us pause here awhile! For this is not a place to hurry 
from ; nor, indeed, have we come to exercise the tourists’ speed 
which enables them to say, ‘‘ We have seen this and that!’ This 
is too often all that our sight-seers can say. No seers, in truth, are 
they; but dull as the clay they are born from, and the dust to 
which they go. ‘“ We have seen the Rhine; we have seen the 
Alps, Rome, Egypt!’’ They have done nothing of the kind. 
Stone and wood, and water, have passed before their eyes—that is 
all. They have ridden, driven—been carried to and fro—eaten, 
en, slept. * * * How gaspingly they grasp at a name re- 
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called of some place to which they have been, as at a plank which 
may save them fr-m the depths of inanity into which they feel they 
are sinkin', ificn there is that other mechanical guide-book class, 
with a diligently learnt list of dead names—but no more. We come 
to such places as Droltningholm to know something of their general 
features, to muse upon them, to submissively let them pass like a 
melody into the mind. 

Queen Island lies around us in all its loveliness, Not until 
afterwards did we ascertain that whilst we were here we might 
have seen Canton and the Palace of Svartsjé. Thank Heaven, we 
supposed them far away, and that we were left untroubled tw receive 
the pleasures that flowed in upon us. Something has been left for 
another time. One test of the health is of the mind, that it can return 
with delight to scenes it has already beheld. Not only are we un. 
satiated—have appetite for another visit—but there is food left in 
its neighbourhood for fresh investigation. 

The summer palace of Droltningholm, looking in maidenly 
whiteness on the sweet Malar, coramands a series of exquisite views. 
To the right, lies the broad bosom of the lake; in front, rocky 
islands, clad with pine woods rise in romantic forms from the water; 
to the left is the floating bridge and a group of white buildings. In 
the rear, the palace has a fine terrace which overlooks a long, gay 
French garden, enclosed by noble trees. It was designed by Téssin, 
the famous Swedish architect, and is happily situated for royal 
merry-making, of which it has seen much in its time. Specially 
was it the favourite haunt of Adolph Frederick’s Queen, Louisa 
Ulrica of Prussia, who devoted much time to its ornamentation, 
considering it ‘‘ the most charming palace in Europe.’’ Gustavus 
III. was also fond of retreating to it. 

Not having a guide, we wandered at our own wanton will 
up the fine staircase, and along the ornate passage leading to the 
front of the palace. Then we were taken into charge by a general 
custodian, and saw through the whole of the various suites of rooms. 
The collections of pictures are curious, and in many cases of high 
merit. We were chiefly pleased with the contemporary portraits. 
In striking contrast here is the portrait of Gustavus III. as a child ; 
and here is, also, that king’s bedroom as he left it! A secretaire of 
Gustavus Adolphus has great interest attached to it. 

The evening advanced as we examined the rooms. It was a 
fitting time, in the tender gloom, to recall how the late Dowager 
Queen Josephine, in the palace, mentioned her wish that Miss 
Howitt’s mother should translate into English her son Carl XIV.’s 
poems, entitled ‘‘ The Heart’s Home,’’ and “‘ Autumn Farewell to 
Droltningholm.’” There is pensive poetic feeling in them, 

quite suited to the closing of the day or the season in this retreab 
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The following is the yearning of the royal psalmist in the latter 
ai 


“ Though earthly fires may call forth my devotion, 
Yet I forget not Heaven’s flame within. 
Amidst the ashes still a spark surviveth, 
Which ever yearneth heavenward, ever striveth 
To be with God, who is my home.” 


In the other poem is a reference to the Neck, or water-sprite, 
of which we may speak hereafter. Droltningholm is, indeed, a 
place in which to weave dreams of happiness—a place where the 
mind can rapturously contemplate the blissful states which cannot 
be disturbed by the demands of the distant busy world. 

We awoke from our reveries ; partook of refreshment at the 
adjacent Vardshus ; and at nine o’clock took steamer for Stockholm, 
The voyage was glorious beyond all description. We stole past 
islands ; glided along wooded shores ; with tremulous motion passed 
over dark deeps of the lake; again, we reached new islands, and 
new tree-darkened shores, and swept once more into wider tracts of 
water. ‘The air was balmy ; the heavens were a sombre blue; the 
sky-line was everywhere broken by the pine woods. All the 
company seemed under a spell. Although the boat was crowded 
there was no noisy excitement. 

Amidst breathless silence, the waning moon rose golden in front 
of us. A few minutes before, as though in robust defiance of 
the general hush and charm of the scene, an English companion 
began to jest lightly on people and things. But when the rising 
moon came into view the quietness seemed as though it had been 
waited for by all the passengers, and our Englishman ceased his 
merriment on the instant. After gazing at the lustrous orb for 
some moments, in a soft voice he murmured,— 


“Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale !” 


We shortly saw in the distance a cluster of lights, which kept 
extending to right and left. All eyes became fixed upon them,— 
they were the lights of the distant Stockholrn, the stars in the 
diadem of the Queen of Miilar. All gazed upon them in silence. 
Our English cynic was struck dumb with admiration. The starry 
line (with every fathom that we advanced through the water) con. 
tinued to lengthen to right and left, until, finally, the full extent 
of the city was discerned—its far-stretching radiance. Our English 
cynic leaned heavily against the bulwarks—now gazing at the city’s 
luminous outlines; now at the o’erhanging moon; now at the 
dark pine-clad shores that slid past us; now at the boats beneath 
Us, which ever and again we overtook on the dark waters. The 
cynic was softened by the mingled influence of heaven and earth, 
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With a thankful sigh he said, “ All this is indeed beautiful | 
beautiful !’’ 

It is no great length of voyage that we took. We know its 
brevity. Look onthe map—it is insignificant. But the dim hour— 
the sweetness, the solemnity, and the beauty—the awed hush of the 
crowded steamer, gave it a character out of all proportion to its 
extent. There are hours into which years are condensed. So into 
this lovely eventide were condensed all the exquisite influences that 
ever pertain to the voyage in its most rapturous hours. The voyage 
may be taken a hundred times—you may go in various modes; and 
not in the hundred times will you catch this fortunate combination 
as on this eventide of grace, when soul and scene were in sublime 
unison. 











DISREGARDED! 


DiIsREGARDED! all my heart felt truly, 

All its passion and its love unruly 

Fell as the meteor falls to duller earth 

From skies that knew not, nor could feel its worth ! 
Gone all the visions that my soul would gain, 
Laugh, devils, laugh! Hell holds no greater pain. 


In midnight watching, or in golden morn, 

On many a sea deserted and forlorn, 

Her image gave me hope, when hope might be 
Full well departed from that silent sea. 

Oh, devils, laugh! yet think not I am thine 
While star-rays glimmer, or while sunbeams shine. 


Each star a radiance from the face I love, 
All nature’s pulses in the world that move 
Are mine and thine, oh, best-beloved soul, 
The centre of my being and the whole. 
Oh, devils, laugh! for all I see or know 
Bears speaking traces of the long-ago. 


Each trait of beauty, or each deed of good, 
Brings consolation to my passion rude, 

Nor lives the heart uncared for and forlorn 

I will not succour, ’ere my strength be gone. 
Oh, devils, weep! for this despair is past, 
And I shall meet my love in heaven at last. 


Francis H Hemery. 
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- REHOBOTH HANNAHAR; OR, REHOBOTH 
} AN NAHAR. 


“REHOBOTH OF THE RIVER.” 


Tux Hebrew word “ Rehoboth” bas been translated as “ broad ’’ or 
wide’? place—such a one as that in which a well was dug by Isaac 
(Gen xxvi. 22); and still more such limited but level and 
fertile spots as are met with on the banks of the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, and are known to the Arabs of the present day by the 
name of Hawi. Isaac’s well was dug in Gerar, or in the valley 
running towards the Arish, and the spot where, according to 
Wilton, in his ‘“‘ Negeb,’’ there are considerable ruins, is still known 
as the Wady Ruhaibeh or Rahabah.* 

But there were two other. Rehoboths of greater importance as 
ancient centres of population, as also in an historical point of 
view, the site of one of which may be considered as having long 
been proximately determined—that of the other being still open to 
doubt. 

The first is called in the Scripture records, Rehoboth-Han- 
hahar or Rehoboth-an-nahar—‘“‘ Rehoboth by the River,”’ and 
which is so rendered in our version. Keil and Delitzsch preter 
“Rehoboth of the river,’ and th’s it has been said is a more exact 
rendering than that in the authorised version; but it does not 
matter mucb, so long as commentators are agreed that ‘ by the river’ 
—the Euphrates—is meant. 

The place is mentioned in a list of Edomite Kings as that from 
which one of them, Saul, was derived (Gen. xxxvi. 67). “ Shaul, 
of Rehoboth by the river,”” he is designated in our version of 
1 Chron. i. 48. This is the exact Hebrew form of the name, and 
hence Saul was considered as a foreigner. 

It had been long ago determined, both from the Arabian geo. 
graphers and historians, as also from the few travellers, as Rauwolf 
and Balbi, who have partially explored the valley of the Kuphrates, 
that there existed a site between Rakkah and Anah, described under 
Various appellations as Rahabah al Hamra, Rahabah al Malik, 





* Mariette Bey has recovered the name of this place, from the inscriptions 
at Karnak, as existing at the period of Totmes the ‘fhird, in the nineteenth 
century before Christ and two or three centuries before Joshua. This was at 
‘time when Jerusalem was known by the name of Kadesh or “ Holy Place,” 
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Rahabah, and er Rachabi, but the site had not been carefully ex. 
amined until the time of the Euphrates expedition. 

The steamer bearing the name of the river, which with its 
consort, ‘‘the Tigris,” it first navigated, arrived after a very brief 
navigation through part of that infertile region which extends be. 
yond the junction of the Khabur, and is so well depicted in olden 
times by Xenophon, who calls the latter river, the Araxes, at an 
open and fertile spot—a broad place—perhaps rendered all the 
more inviting by the monotony of the wilderness previously tra- 
versed. Upon this open place was a Arab town of some hundred 
houses or more, called Mayarthin ; and as towns are rare on the 
great river, this was saluted with three guns, and flags being also 
hoisted, the surveying expedition made a gay display, which was 
responded to by a general acclamatjon on the part of the secluded 
population. 

The town was disposed in two lines near the river banks, and 
it had a ruinous old minar or tower, upon which a pair of storks 
had, by yearly additions, constructed a nest of very bulky pretensions, 
and which hence harboured other birds, more particularly sparrows, 
besides its legitimate tenants. It was indeed the general birds’- 
nest of the town. There were also the remains of an ancient wall 
with towers on the river side. 

The cultivated plain extended for some miles beyond the town, 
and was hemmed in by low hills disposed in a kind of semicircle. 
The crumbling ruins of a castle occupied a prominent position on 
those hills, at some distance from the town, and this was the castle 
know as Rahabah al Hamra. On proceeding to examine it more 
closely, the whole of the intervening space, for the most part culti- 
vated and perfectly level, was found to be strewn with fragments 
of bricks, pottery, and coloured tiles, evidently belonging to Sara- 
cenic times. 

The castle itself, or at least such as remained of it, was found 
to belong to the same epoch, and was built with a red, or rather 
flesh.coloured limestone breccia, whence no doubt its name Rahabab 
al Hamra, or ‘‘ the red.’’ <A closer examination showed, however, 
that older materials had also been used in its construction, and 
these were the great square bricks, such as are met with in all 
Babylonian and Chaldzan edifices, and bitumen had been used as 
@ cement, and which, having been burnt, had assumed the appear- 
ance of a glazed or vitrified surface. The castle also stvod on& 
mound of old materials, which would probably repay archeological 
exploration, as being all that remains of Rehoboth by the river. 

The adjacent cliffs were of most various composition, containing 
beds of gypsum, marls with traces of bitumen, sands and sand- 
stones ; but above all was the red limestone breccia peculiar to the 
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neighbourhood, some portions of which were peculiarly hard, and 
others friable ; and the latter were remarkable for containing numer. 


‘ous bones of animals and birds, amongst which were the skull of — 


a common jerboa, almost perfect. 

The cliff was further separated from the plain below by a fosse 
or ditch of some extent and depth, although now dry, but attesting 
to the existence in former times to a canal drawn from the river 80 
as to pass by the foot of the castle, and probably to irrigate the 
plain beyond. It could not have been carried very far, for the hills 

which is New Rahabah, as we shall afterwards see, come right 
down to the river’s banks some distance to the south. The exist. 
ence of thiscanal was, moreover, noticed by the Arabian geographers, 
more particularly by Edrisi, and hence was known to the French 
geographers, who made it a point worthy of inquiry, if perchance 
this canal was not prolonged as far as the Pallacopas, which was 
not the case. (Questions adressées a M. le Capitaine Chesney avant 
ga seconde exploration du cours de l’Euphrate. Bulletin de la 
Société de Geographie de Paris.) 

The people of Mayarthin, it is to be observed, brought to us, 
during our brief stay, pods of castor derived from the pointed-tailed 
beaver of the Euphrates, but which is most common on the river 
Khabur. They esteem it as an aphrodisiac. The only traditions 
they had were that the ruins belonged to the time of Nimrod, which 
was simply expressive of a remote and unknown antiquity. In 
spring and summer time these Madayn or agricultural Arabs re- 
move from their houses and dwell in the usual camel-hair tents on 
the pastures. This, considering the number of insects in the 
former, must be a great comfort to them. 

The valley of the Euphrates below Mayarthin, was found to be 
occupied by districts of tamarisk and marshes, interspersed with 
some cultivated spots with villages, among the chief of which was 
El Ashar, which boasted of an hexagonal minar with a four-arched 
top, the whole being surrounded by a mud wall, which probably 
did duty as a masjid or mosque. The state of insecurity in which 
these sedentary and agricultural Arabs lived, probably from incur- 
sions from the Bedwins of the desert, was attested by each having 
its mud fort or mud wall encircling the’ village. One of these 
forts was remarkable for its length, and for being defended by four 
square towers. It had been so built in order to cut off a peninsula 
of the river. Asa compensation for this state of insecurity, it is 
not probable that the Turkish tax-gatherer often visits these vil- 
lages,so secluded, and so far removed from any actual seat of 
government. 

Immediately below El Ashar is a remarkable mound, called 
Hijanik, A few miles beyond this spot the river widens, giving 
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birth to a large island, and then narrows again as it approaches the 
cliffs of New Rahabah. This is a most picturesque and delightful 
spot.. The Mesopotamian side is low, and pleasantly shaded by an 





extensive wood of tamarisk and poplar, whilst on the Syrian side - 


the river is fronted by a bold and nearly perpendicular cliff, about 
two hundred feet in height, and insulated to the north by a deep 
wooded ravine, while to the south it descends more gradually to 
the level of the green banks of the mver. Thesummit of this pen. 
insulated wall, called Carteron mountain by Rauwolf, is occupied 
or crowned by the acropolis or citadel of New Rahabah ; and as 
the steamer took up 2 position at its southern foot, a number of 
beautiful and graceful little tern, which nestled in the cliff above 
—the only spot where this bird was met with on the Euphrates 
congregated at the bows of the vessel. : 
On ascending to the summit of the cliff, the walls of the town, 


which were built of massive gypsum or alabaster, were seen to - 


stretch far away into the wilderness, they being at least a couple 


of miles in circuit. Entering the precincts, excepting the ruins of . 


the acropolis, the walls and gateways, all was found level with the 


ground ; not a buman being was to be-seen, two wolves alone were ~ 


discerned creeping away stealthily among the débris. The habita- 
tions had probably been constructed of less durable materials. The 
castle presented an oblong or parallelogram, with four square towers 
at tue solid angles. The walls were lofty, and the whole construc 
tion was imposing in its massive simplicity. A minar still stood 
erect close by, attached to a masjid or mosque, known as Masjid 
Ali, and on the porch was the following inscription :— 


RAHABAH JEDIDAH 721 ; 


showing that the said mosque was founded in that year of the 
Hijrah, which would correspond to a.p. 1322. The gateway of 
the town, which opened upon the wilderness, presented a richly de- 
corated and beautiful archway of Saracenic architecture. Any 
thing more like a desert beyond can scarcely be imagined. ‘The 
red clay and red limestone breccia were stony, unfavourable to 
vegetation, and hot and barren-looking to a degree. Repulsive 
looking geckos abounded gn the walls, but in the plains we only 
saw one long-legged and oval-shaped Pimelia, and but few plants. 
The Arabs did not, it is to be observed, call the place New Rahabah, 
but Salahiyat, which may either be read as (like the mound near 
Damascus) recording the memory of the renowned Saleh ed dia, 
or Salahu-d-din, “ The Defender of the Faith,” as Yusuf, the son 
of Ayub the Kurd was called, or Salahiyat—a Muhammadan 
sect. The date upon the masjid is opposed to the idea of this 
having been a stronghold of that great warrior; but the ule 
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‘on was that the masjid had been built at a later date than 
the kasr or acropolis, The era of the erection of the masjid 
was one, indeed, of singular subversion in the East, The power 
of the Abasside Khalifs had sunk for ever before that of the 
Seljukian Sultans ; Osman had only just founded a new dynasty 
in Lesser Asia. The atabegs (from ata, ‘‘ father,”’ and beg, or “ bey,”’ 
prince) of the family of Zenki, successors of Nureddin and Seifed- 
din, ruled on the Tigris and Euphrates, as far as the shores of the 
Mediterannean. But in the general struggles going on in that 
and the previous century for the fragments of empire, it must be 
remembered that the contest was not only for dominion, but, as 
usual in this sad world of ours, for religious principles. Nowhere 
was the hostility greater than between the Arabian and Turkish 
Sunnides, and the Persian Shiahs or Shiites, and consequently had 
the masjid at New Rahabah been erected by one of the Turkish 
atabegs, it would not have been expected to be consecrated to Ali. 

Whatever the date of the foundation of New Rahabah there 
can be no doubt as its comparatively recent origin. The site of old 
Rahabah is one of Nature’s own providing. ‘A broad place’”?— 
an open level flat of fertile alluvium with bills and groves, and 
woods and pastures, along the banks of the life-giving river; the 
other, a mere stronghold on a height, on a rocky soil without a tree 
orshrub, or almost a blade of grass—the home of some Sultan or 
atabeg, who-had every thing to win or every thing to defend. 

We gather from that portion of Al Wakadi’s history of the 
Saracens which refers to the conquest of Mesopotamia, and which 
was not available to Gibbon or Ockley, that Rehoboth was one of 
the first towns that was taken by the Saracens when Ayad was 
deputed by Abu Obaidah to the conquest of those regions. The 
governor of the town is described as being at that epoch a patriarch 
of the Christians, named Yahna, but he owned allegiance to Sah- 
tiyad ibn Farinun, the Christian King of Mesopotamia, whose 
Capital was at Resaina or Ras al Ain. The Christian population 
of the place appear to have been faint-hearted or overawed by the 

evs, for when the latter made their appearance, they sent a 
deputation to the Patriarch, saying: “‘ Ye are between the people 
of Irak and Syria, and what have you to do with the quarrels of 
these people??? %&o they sent to Ayad, and proffered submission. 
And Sohaib ibn Adi was deputed on the part of the Saracens to dic. 
tale terms, while Ayad himself proceeded onwards to subject Kar- 
kisiyah or Circesium and Rakkah. 

In Subsequent times two of the most renowned of the Abasside 

Harun ar Rashid and Al Mamun—favoured the river 
Luphrates by selecting places of residence on its banks. Harun 
' Rashid’s favourite home appears to have been at Rakkah—that 
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of Al Mamun at the noble building, known from the Khalif’s 
dilection to astronomy, as Kalah en Nesjm, or “‘ the Castle of Stars,” 
Rehoboth must have become a resting-place to the Emirs al Mumenin 
and Imams al Moslemin, on their journeys to and fro from Bagh. 
dad. It is to this circumstance that must probably be attributed 
the building of a Saracenic castle upon the ruins of the old Assyri 
structure, and which was effected, according to Abu ’! Feda, bya 
malik (governor or king), ben Thauk or Tauk, in the time of the 
Khalif al Mamun, It was thus also that Rehoboth came to be 
known as Rahabah al Malik, and Rahabah al Hamra. Ibn Haukal 
(a.p. 59, comp. Edrisi ii. 145) calls it Rahabah Malik ben Tauk, 
and describes it as “‘ a town, well watered and planted with trees,” 
There can be no question, then, as to which of the two Rahabahs is 
meant. Yet in Abu ’! Feda’sown time—the early part of the four. 
teenth century—it is described as ruined, and as being nothing but 
a small place, which, however, contained a few old monuments. The 
coincidence in time between the date on the masjid at New Rahabah, 
A.D. 1322, and the date of Abu ’] Feda’s death, 1338, is so close 
that it is difficult to say if this state of ruin was, or was not, brought 
about by the creation of the new town or stronghold. Many have 
opined that Rahabah al Malik was a different place to Rehoboth, 
which would be equivalent to suggesting that New Rahabah was 


meant; but this view of the case is not borne out by Ibn Haukal’s 
description of the site. 


Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled before the extinction of the 


Khalifat, in 1173, when at Mosul, said ‘‘ it is three days hence 
to Rahabah, which is Rehoboth, by the river Euphrates, and con- 
tains about two thousand Jews, the principal of whom are Rabbi 
Ezekiah, R. Ehud, and R. Isaac. The city is surrounded bya 
wall; it is very handsome, large and fortified, and the environs 
abound with gardens and orchards.” The remains of the wall 
spoken of by the Rabbi are, we have seen, still visible on the river 
banks. Although there are some difficulties connected with Ben- 
jamin of Tudela’s narrative, as, for example, his describing Reho- 
both, as being only three days’ journey from Mosul ; still bis deserip- 
tion of the place, and of its being on the Euphrates, one day's 
journey from Karkisia, leave little doubt as to the identification. 

It is remarkable that Neubauer, in his work ‘‘ La Geographe 
du-Talmud,” only makes one brief mention of Rehoboth, in this 
case *“ Rehoboth Ir,”’ which is identified with Perath Maisoun, o 
Perath of Meson, or Mesene, in a note. 

Balbi, the Venetian traveller, only found at the site of Rebo- 
both, in 1579, the vestiges of an ancient town, having but a few 
inhabitants dispersed among the ruins, and it appears to have coDe 
tinued in the same condition up to modern times. Rauwolf, whe 
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in the time of Queen Elizabeth, describes the’ place, how- 
ever, under the name of Er (or Ir) Rachabi, as ‘*a pretty large 
town of the kingdom of Arabia, which lies in a beautiful and fertile 
district about half a (German) mile from the water.” The town 
must then have been nigh to where are now only the ruins of the 
rane last question that prevents itself is, are Rehoboth Ir and 
Rehoboth an Nahar, the same or different places? They are 
generally treated in Biblical dictionaries as different places. The 
fret mention of Rehoboth Ir is in connection with Nineveh, Calah, 
and Resen, when Asshur went forth from Babylonia and founded 
anew empire. It was natural, then, to look for the site in con- 
nection with the whole group of Assyrian cities, and considering 
the mutability of Ir unto Ur, as in Irak, Erech, or Uruk, names 
of the same primeval district and city, it was not impossible that 
Reboboth Ir should be the same as the Ur of the Persians, which 
was unquestionably, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, the same 
as Kalah Shergat,—that is, supposing Calah to have been at Al 
Gla, in Shomankuk, and Resen, between it and Nineveh, at 
Nimrod or Larissa. But as Dean Stanley and Mr. Grove have 
justly pointed out, Um or Ur simply convey the idea of a fortified 
city, and do not constitute a name proper. Wehave examples in 
Ir Shemesh, the city of the sun ; Ir Nahash, the city of the serpent ; 
and many others. Rehoboth-Ir was simply “ plateas civitatis.’’ 
Then, again, it is by no means uncommon that the same place 
should be represented by different. names in different parts of the 
Old Testament, and thus there is nothing surprising in Rehoboth- 
Ir or the ‘‘ City Rehoboth’’ of Gen. x. ii., becoming Rehoboth 
Hannahar, or ha Nahar, in Gen. xxxvi. 37, and 1 Chron. i. 48. 
General Chesney argued the identity of the two. ‘The position 
of Rehoboth, at the north-western extremity of the plain of Shinar, 
assists in determining with Nineveh, Calab, and Resen, the limits 
of ancient Assyria.” (Expedition, vol. i. p. 52, 107, 119.) 
Rehoboth derived its importance as the most advanced position, 
either for defence or for offence, in the several invasions made of 
Syria and Palestine by the Assyrians of old. It was on the most 
easy and most direct route from Nineveh by the river Khabur, and 
by Tadmor or Palmyra to Damascus and Jerusalem. The Arabian 
geographers have preserved the names of the stations on this route 
from Karkisia to Mosul, as they were known in the time of the 
Khalifat, and Mr. Layard’s explorations on the river Khabur— 
especially at Arban—the Biblical Habor, and Arbonai of the book 
of Judith (Aboreon or Aborensium Castellum of Simocat) —attest 
to the splendour of the cities and strongholds erected by the As. 
syrians along this highway of ancient times. 
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The river on which Habor was situated, or its tributary—the Jah, 
jakjah—was generally known as that of Gozan (whence the proving 
of Gauzanitis of Ptolemy) in the time of the captivity (2 Ki 
xvii. 6, xviii. 11, 1 Chron. v. 26); but it appears itself to haye 
been called after the chief city on its banks—Habor—since jt has 
preserved that name, as t!.e Chabora or Chaboras of the Greeks 
and Romans, and the Khabar of the Arabians. The Assyriologists 
do not admit the identity of Karkisia, (the Roman Cercusiym) 
with Carchemish—the Cirki or Kirki of the inscriptions; but the 
identity is upheld by the Talmud (Neubauer, Geo. du ‘Jalmyg 
p. 354), and by commentators, as Bochart (iv. 21), and travellers, a 
Benjamin of Tudela (p. 62). Cercusium was, it is to be obseryed 
a long time the limitrophal city of Roman power in the Nast, just 
as Rehoboth was of the Assyrian. It would have been the same 
reasons that actuated the Assyrians in making a strong place of 
Rehoboth, that induced the Atabeys of Mosul, iu later times, to 
construct the fortress of New Rahabah. The south-easterly course 
followed -by the river beyond the latter point, also assisted in esta- 
blishing it as the most southerly station, where the benetit of water 
could be obtained on the direct road to Palmyra and Damaseus. 
The question of the identity of the primeval Reboboth-Ir with 
Rehoboth on the river, presents too many difficulties to be definitely 
settled until confirmatory inscriptions have been found. In respect 
to the identification of Kalah Shergat with the Ur of the Persians, - 
made by the writer in 1840 (Zrav. in Asia Minor, &c., vol. ii. 
p. 157), Mr. Layard has objected (Nineveh, &c., vol. ii. p, 64) 
that Ammianus does not mention Hatra before, but after Ur. 
What Ammianus says is, that the Romans after crossing the Tigris 
were six days travelling along the desert in which ‘‘ Hatra was 
situated,” before they came to “ Ur nomine J’ersicum castellum.” 
It does not appear that the Romans passed through Hatra, but 
they rather, from the necessity of the case, kept by the river. ‘The 
words actually used, are: ‘ Properantes itineribus magnis PROPE 
Hatram venimus (Amm. Marc. lib. xxv. cap. xxvi. Vales. ed. vii.) 
After reaching Ur, they are described as proceeding by Tisalphata 
to Nisibis, and towards the Euphrates—Tisalphata, corrected by 
Rennell to Tisasphalta, “ the place of asphalte or bitumen,” is no 
doubt the same as Hammam Ali, where there is a mound which 
Mr. Layard explored, as also bitumen or naphtha springs (77av. 
in Asia Minor, &c., vol. ii. p. 150). The second identification 
lends, it will be seen, strength to the first ; for if the Romans, had 
in their retreat proceeded by Hatra to Nisibis, they would not have 
touched Tisasphalta 
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VIOLA; OR THE POWER OF LOVE. 
PART I. 


Love, immortal, that from heaven, ever is descending young ; 
Love, immortal, whose high praises poets in all lands have sung; 
Love, that wears a deathless lily, and a never-fading rose ; 
Love, that has a perfect presence, or in motion or repose ; 
Leve, whom ancient poets tell us dips her limbs in Paphian wells ; 
She, the foam-born goddess, peerless, that in Cyprus chiefly dwells ; 
Love, that brings some new creation down to bless our mortal sod, 
Like the new Jerusalem descending out of heaven from God ! 
Love, the smiter, love the healer ; love that better is than wine; 
Love, that sends the votaries of all religions to her shrine ; 
Love, the world’s transcendent despot ; love, the mother of all arts ; 
Love, that drives a victor’s chariot through the citadel of hearts ; 
Love, without whose living presence this fair world were dark and 
dead ; : 
Love, the bloom upon the face, the crown of glory on the head,— 
Love, oh, love! while now the spring, awaking, thrills me with 
her touch, 
Calling forth thy heavenly powers, or golden memories of such, 
Fain would I, who oft have lingered where the doves and Cupids 
dwell, 
Chant a deep-impassioned pan to thy power ineffable. 
Some there be of human kind who wrong thy sweet Promethean 
fire ; 
Call the curse of Adam’s race, the blameless aches of young 
desire. 
Down to hell, oh, frozen-blooded brother—sister, with smug face 
Shaking pharisaic heads at budding love’s spontaneous grace ! 
Down to hell, all ye the feeble victims of the social lie, 
Swearing free delights of love are sin to the Divinity ! 
Down to hell, ye hypocrites with coward hearts and fierce desires, 
Pinging dirt on Passion’s robes, while writhing from her hottest 
| 
Great is your damnation, ye, who devil-finger’d seek to part 
gens chains of natural laws, that link the love of heart to 
eart ! 
Ye, who from the age’s morals spin a theory not divine, 
What are your diluted loves compared to Viola’s and mine ? 
ila, a peasant maiden, loved me not for rank or pelf; 
Viola, with her great nature, loved me for my very self. 
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Not with calculating dribblets of affection did she bless, 
Saying, ‘‘ This cold kiss will win a trinket—this will buy a dregs,” 
Nay, but all the generous passion—all that made her so divine ; 
Her unmercenary beauty, spirit guileless,—all were mine. 

Viola’s excelling presence from this sunlit world hath fled ; 

But the wizard Memory can call her from her earthy bed. 

Lo! behold, from out the nc:some chambers of her charnel home 
Viola comes, a human body, fair as Venus from the foam ! 

Oh, I look again into the magic deeps of those dear eyes, 

Where a radiant soul is seated, and a love that never dies, 

Oh, once more there gleams the innocent mobile mouth so rosy red, 
Nestling-place of laughing dimples bound up in a scarlet thread; 
Once again the chesnut masses clothe the nobly-builded head, » 
Once again the unsullied lustre on the lily-cheek is shed. 

Viola walks, a peasant maid, of nature’s work a thing to see, 
Beauty’s polish’d corner-stone that many a lady sighs to be ; 
Now it is the happy summer, when the sun is loathe to set-— 


Long sweet days of lingering bliss that saw myself and Viola met.» 


When the horses of the sun have drawn him through his western bars,’ 
Then I lead my queenly peasant, Viola, forth unto the stars. 
Viola’s mind is of that order which, alas! is rarel y seen— 
An artless young enthusiast—-a woman-child of seventeen, 
Worldly dust (I thank’d God for it!) had not staine! her soul’s 
clear page ; 
Free she was from affectations of a far too knowing age. 
So she stood, without the science that the soul of reverence mars, 
In breathless adoration before the mellow moon and stars. 
Nought was there of pedant insight, nought of critical precision, 
To dim the spiritual eye, or hide the beatific vision. 
She stood there with me who loved her, seeing with the self-same 
eye— 
Stood and watched the wondrous night, and bless’d the God who 
made the sky, 
Then “the northern lights’ would shiver ; Viola turns my sleeve 
to pull, 
While a silver chime rings in her homely—‘‘ Ain’t it beautiful ?” 
And she says with earnest query, “ Can you tell about thatJight ?” 
“*Tis,’’ I answer, “ that which gladdens half the dreary northern 
night. 
Spring, hoar winter’s young successor, brings her richly doweried 
hours, 
Happy time of bleating lambs, and fragrant time of opening flowers. 
“* Come,”’ I say to Viola, somewhat drooping under household cares, 
**Come with me and dream in meadows, while we drink delicious 
airs?” 
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So we wander, one in nature, loyally the spring to greet ; 


~ ‘Yjola fills her lap with cowslips—violets—every vernal sweet. 


Oh, after walks of bosky beauty, to lie as when a boy, 

Listening to the singing streams, with Viola, my endless joy ! 

Oh, in that little channel gem, garden of the mother isle, 

To make a pleasure-trip with Viola, and wander mile on mile, 

Till a landscape bathed in splendour, from a radiant twilight shed, 
Warns us, eré we compass Ventnor, half the world will be in bed! 
And on peaceful Sabbaths, when the rustic church is sweet with 


Pull of joy we went and bow’d together in the holy place ; 

And I watched the face of Viola flooded with a heavenly light, 

As the soft, seraphic service brought all heaven before her sight. 

Ha! I think I see thee glaring, modern moral martinet : 

“How could ye, a pair of sinners, any benediction get ? 

How could ye, a young patrician, dallying with a peasant maid, 

Kneel a worshipper before the Highest? were ye not afraid?” 

Nay, our souls did purely taste the Resurrection and the Life ; 

For I say our love was holy, though we were not man and wife. 

Nature’s ordinance is stedfast, though we demonstrate and prove, 

Nature’s ordinance is steadfast, and it bids us feel and love. 

Then, the thronging people vanish’d, after benediction said, 

We lay talking by the grassy barrows of the quiet dead. 

Viola anon would start up from our Eden-like repose, 

Crying, “ For your button-hole a floweret—stop ! I see a rose.’’ 

Ah! those lily-tapering fingers, worthy loftiest lady gay, 

Pinning in the little rose-bud—surely ’twas but yesterday. 

Sea, that loves the Isle of Wight, and washest on its sandy sides, 

Didst thou know when I and Viola listened to thy voiceful tides ? 

Didst thou see us sitting by thy marge the live-long afternoon, 

And when all thy proud crests shook their diamonds underneath 
the moon ? 

Didst thou hear us, sea, when I and Viola prais’d thy face and 
voice, 

And bless’d thee for that strong breath of thine that made us both 
rejoice ? 

Didst thou hear our whisper’d loves, and, in a mood of sympathy, 

music drawn from out thy shelle—say, didst thou this, oh 

sea t 

It may be Viola and I may know when earth and seas are fled, 

raion, at Michael’s trumpet blown, thou hast given up thy 


There was one 


soft night of stars we sat beside thy ebbing tide, 


; ou're a poet, make some rhymes,’’ did Viola whisper at my side—- 
Rhymes about the rippling tide that may be sung some im day, 
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Viola. 
When we are not together here, but most likely far away." 


request seemed inspiration: I strung my random 
“ Ebbing Tide” I called them, as some small embalment of thosg 


‘‘ THE EBBING TIDE. 


“I come from I know not where, 


I am drawn by the moon, 

As my foam by the sun through air 
On some sultry afternoon, 

Oft up the rocky coasts I tear 
With noise like a loud basoon. 


I have a brother that flows— 
By one power are we drawn ; 
Our pulse of life, that no one knows, 
Beats on from sunset to dawn. 
We ebb and tlow, we come aad go 


"Neath the moon, though she be wan. 


I beat on my shining pebbles, | 
My heart seems gay with fun; 

But I sigh in my saddest trebles, 
As I leave them one by one— 

As I cast up my shells and pebbles, 
And back to the ocean run. 


I speak to the sons of men, 
“The tide of your life’s sea 

Will ebb like me again, again, 
Till you reach eternity— 


Will ebb like me, through sun and rain, 


Till you reach the glassy sea.” 


Viola loved full well my verses mude about the ebbing tide ; 
Reading them, her cheek kissed my cheek, nestling closer to my 


My poor rhymes were set to music, and in after days were sung : 
And my ears heard them ; but Viola’s ears with loftier music rung. 
Ah, my Viola—ah, my peasant-maiden, wrought of God so fair, 
Thy young soul is heaven-housed: wears its diadem ; yet seated 


Perhaps to you some faint remembrance comes through immortal 


Of those 'delights of delicate love which sweeten’d earth’s employs. 
Many'a'time I’ve woudered if, amid the happy choir of saints, 
Resblivetion comes to ‘you of shy ‘love casting off restraints 
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Viola. 


Recollection of that night when, all unheeding of alarms, 

Yon set that pretty subtle snare by which you won me to your arms, 

Oh, Viola recall that hour, when, the household fast asleep, 

You lay back upon the ottoman, and feign’d a slumber deep. 

I swear the picture rises now ; heaving wavelet of the breast, 

Half-open mouth, belov’d deceiver, asking kisses in your rest, 

Did I give them ? did I not interpret right that language sweet ? 

I rose up and crept beside you ; I could hear my pulses beat. 

I could hear my own heart throbbing when I took your passive hands, 

Passive passionate hands, and laid them round my neck like clasp. 
ing bands. : 

Still you slept, you wicked darling, still you slept your slumber 

ion'd, 

But tia responsive pressure from your fingers fiery-vein’d. 

Then our four red lips were wedded ; nor did God account it sin 

When he saw our quick lips drinking each the other’s nature in. 

He but saw the fruitage of a tree His own right hand had framed, 

‘Ere within His goodly Eden conscious Adam stood asham’d. 

And when love was consummated—golden love without alloy, 

He beheld with smiles and frown’d not—pristine splendours of the 
boy. 

And my Viola and I felt that His presence seem’d to brood 

O’er our hearts in benediction, and to call us very good, 
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Come from out the invisible kingdoms ; leave awhile the shadowy 
shore, 
Ye! the shades of the departed, whom we loved in days of yore ; 
Come once more and sit beside us, as you did in former years, 
Still the throbbing of our bosoms, kiss away our scalding tears. 
Come, oh mother! nurs’d by seraphs in your. everlasting rest, 
let our way-worn earthy foreheads once more slumber on your 
breast. 
Come, oh, Viola ; best-beloved, lay aside the harp, the palm, 
And, a ministering spirit, heal my heart with smiling balm, 
_— more my pulse be thickened, let once more my lips be 
essed, 
With a thousand, thousand kisses from your ruddy ripe lips pressed ; 
Then, as grasp’d into your bosom I drink in your milky breath, 
Iwill once more hold my Viola, and defy the robber Death. 
Vain—in vain—I seek to sunder the inviolable decree 
at has.snatched my matchless maideu—torn, my Viola, from me’ 
tis well ; our natural yearnings to re-clasp the blessed dead 
Are at’best but selfish sighings forSa happy season fled, 
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We would pet and pamper sorrow, we would idolise despair, 
And from out the quiet mansions we would banish the most fair, 
Yet the Gods are wiser ; and they reprobate the restless pain 
That would draw the seraph spirit down to mortal earth again ; 
So, oh Viola, child-like maiden, sleep in joy eternally, 
“" of earth shall blanch thy rapture, nor thy rest be broke 
y me. 
But the fated hour of parting, and the long impassioned kiss, 
Can a fevered memory sleep in meditative hours like this? 
Stays the brooding soul its wonder at th’ inscrutable decree 
That prescribed the life of Viola when far separate from me ? 
Would the vital, deathless passion of my bosom, burning near, 
Have, with its bloom undecaying, been a spell to keep her here? 
Would tbat fell, consuming canker which eat up her maiden flower 
Have itself been nipped before the radiance of a bridal hour ? 
Viola, in pride of beauty, and the splendour of young years, _ 
Fell, as falls a scythe-mown sheaflet; hence, oh hence, these blind. 
ing tears !. aes , 
Oh, unpitying, all-dividing seas, that rolled between us then! 
Oh, the hidden word of death that mocks the power of mortal men! 
Far beyond the Caledonian mountains, topp’d with winter snows, 
That sweet sinless soul of Viola’s through the misty midnight goes; 
Then there drops a pall of sorrow deeper than the gaping grave, - 
And thro’ it the pious “‘ bless'd be Him who took, and Him who 
gave. ’’ 
But the vision of the death-bed, drawn for me by friendly hands, 
Bursts all bounds of sund’ring spaces, and in living colour stands, 
Lo! that form from which I parted, fresh with May and bright 
with June, 
Dazzling with its sunny health-hues, like some summer afternoon, 
Lies the wan, wan death-white shadow of the perfect maiden rose; 
Lies the fairest of fruit blossoms, ere to ripened fruit 1t grows. 
Still the love pure-born of heaven ; that strong love which never dies, 
Smiles upon ‘‘ the king of terrors,” and his growing hour defies. 
Spectral fingers, waste with waking, while the slow night watches 
flee, 
Work at dawn, and work at even, some sweet souvenir for me; 
Till some casual whisper dropping, into ears too quick to hear, 
Moans to her the fearful death-knell of a life for ever dear. 
Then the faithful fingers ceasing, sleep upon the quiet breast, 
Then the faithful heart, reposing, seeks its everlasting rest. 
Then the last, “I go to meet him ;”’ then a vision seems to pass, 
Harpers harping with their harps, and standing on a sea of glass! 
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A Whitsuntiide Holiday. 


A WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAY. 


Ten days of fine May weather, Cook's tourist and hotel tickets, 
and the pleasant new route of the Dover and Chatham Railway by 


‘Queenborough to Flushing, enabled us tocarry out, with no dis. 


appointments, our projected Whitsuntide trip to Belgium and 
Germany. Instead of the toilsome drive to the East end required 


for the Harwich route, a train from Victoria took us, in two hours, 


to the Queenborough pier ; the Flushing boat lay alongside, puffing 
out her smoke, and by the time we had established ourselves in a 
cosy little private cabin, we were simmering across the smooth 
moon-lit sea to the Dutch coast. These Flushing boats which were 
built for blockade runners during the American war, are both 
tapid and easy in their motion, they are fitted up with exceeding 
comfort, and manned (perhaps womanned would be the better 
term for the portion of which I saw most) by a very attentive and 
obliging crew. From Flushing, the rail carried’ us, with many 
tedious delays, by Bergen-op-zoom and Roosendaal to Antwerp. 
The country at first was flat and verdant, closely intersected by 
canals, and evidently-cultivated with great industry. Large fields 
of yellow rape ; wheat already in ear; flax waving its bright 
green, and barley, growing strong and high,—surrounded the neat, 
thriving farms—men and women, in picturesque Flemish dress, 
were busy at work ; all looked active, thriving, and clean. 

“ Ah!” said a young Dutchman, who had been our companion 
from Victoria, ‘‘ here are we, quite clean, no dust, no weed 
remains, even of our houses, the outside is washed once in the week 
by one little engine.’ | 

After passing Bergen-op-zoom, the scene changed; barren sand, 
with fir trees and heather, replaced the cultivated fields. 

_ “ The worst land in Niederlanden,” said our Dutchman. “It 
is good for nothing ; even no birds—they cannot find in it insects 
or beasts.”” 

“Good journey! Good health !”” he wished us, as lifting his 
hat, he left us at Esschen, on his way to Rotterdam ; and we, after 
& long delay in a crowded station, travelled on towards the grass. 
covered fortifications of Antwerp. 

_ Passing through one of the large red brick gates we were soon 
in the busy streets; well-filled shops lined the pavements, carts 

carriages passed in quick succession, and amid all ran the 
uses along the tramways, which in every direction intersect 
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this bustling commercial city. Opposite our window, on the Place 
Verte, stood the statue of Rubens ; behind him was the figure of 
a knight, on a graceful canopy of Gothic ironwork, the covering of 
a draw-well, the work of another of Antwerp’s gifted sons—the 
amorous Quentin Matsys. Above them rose, in its lace-like tracery, 
the lofty steeple of the cathedral. It is said that in his original 
design, the architect proposed adding a second steeple of the same 
height. Had this also been similarly provided with bells, the con. 
versation carried on between the twins would have been incessant, 
As it is, some of the ninety-nine bells with which the existing 
steeple is furnished, give tongue in a merry carillon every seven 
minutes and a half, while the clock, encouraged by their activity, 
exerts itself to double efforts and strikes the hour not only when it 
is time to do so, but gives one warning of coming events by doing 
the same thing half-an-hour before. We went in the evening into 
the cathedral ; a few candles burnt on the high altar, and about the 
pulpit, from which an animated preacher was addressing, in Flemish, 
a large congregation, drawn as usual from the working classes. 
The dim light shrouded the preparations that were being made for 
Whit-Sunday, a day this year to be held with more than usual 
magnificence, since it was the fiftieth anniversary of the Pope's 

Half-an-hour by rail through a rich country, in spring’s gay, 
green dress, took us to Mechlin. A gloomy-looking Capuchin friar 
sat opposite us, his eyes wandering continually from the book he 
read, to watch, not disapprovingly, the pencil with which I placed 
him in my sketch-book. Returning, we had another friar of the 
game order, merry and courteous. He heard me inquiring which 
was the train for Antwerp—a question very necessary to make, for 
few stations are more bewildering than this of Malines—and good. _ 
humouredly pointing to a carriage, he said—‘‘ Madame entrera pat 
ici, elle voyagera avec nous, sous la protection de |’église.”’ 


The massive tower of the cathedral rang out_its musical 
carillons many times, while we walked about Mechlin, renewing our 
acquaintance with the paintings of Vandyke and Rubens, admit 
ing the picturesque old buildings in the Grande Place, and in the 
Kraan Street, and loitering on our way to the church of Notre 
Dame d’Hanswyck, to watch the pretty pictures of Duich life on 
aud by the side of the canal, which divides one portion of the towa 
from the other’; gay barges glided slowly on, their decks covered 
with whole families in quaint costume; children guided the patient 
grey horses that drew them, picturesque low-roofed houses dipped 
almost into the water, and the bright flowers about them were t 
flected on its surface. At the door of Notre Dame we were 
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a priest who appeared rather glad to have some one to talk to 
‘while he superintended the floral upholstery that was going on 
inside the church. The centre of the nave was occupied by a most 
‘extraordinary figure of the Virgin, made appareatly of gold and 
enamel, and richly adorned with lace and jewellery ; on my saying 

had never seen a similar image, the priest went into the sacristy, 
and, returning, gave me a little book containing a history of the 
image and of the cburch, 

_ “Voici, madame, une tradition entiérement confirmée, par les 
historiens de Notre Dame d’ Hanswyck.”’ 

. Iam tempted to copy this specimen of the veracious histories 
which the Church of Rome expects her children to believe. —‘' Un 
pavire chargé de diffexentes marchandises et portant une image 
miraculeuse se dirigeait vers Malines; arrive derriére l’ancienne 
chappelle d’ Hanswyck il fut subitement arréié par une force in- 
visible, et, bien que les eaux fussent suffissament profondes, bien 
qu'on l’allégeat d’une partie de sa cargaison, et qu’on y attélat 
plusieurs chevaux, rien ne put le faire avancer. Surpris et 
terrifiés par cet événement prodigieux, les bateliers se rappellérent 
tout-&-coup l’image qu’ils avaient 4 bord, et commencérent & croire 
que l’obstacle qu’ils rencontrairent, était pevi-é.ce un sighe que 
Dieu avait choisi cet endroit pour y faire véaére: sa suinte Mere. 
Ils décidéient donc ce débarquer la siatue et de la déposer, dans la 
chappelle d’Hanswycl:; & peive cetie résoluiioa était-elle exécutée, 
que de suite le navire se mit de luieméme en movement, es put 
ttre dirigé facilement vers sa destination, avec tout ce qu'il 
coutenait.’’ 

In this church are two splendid pictures by Rubens —the 

“ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” and ‘‘ Tobias with the Angel.” 

. In the church of St. Paul, at Antwerp, over the high altar is a 
picture of the Descent from the Cross. by. a modern artist, which 
though not thought worth mention in Murray appeared to me an 
exquisite representation of the subject—mere true to nature and 
less theatrical than the celebrated one by Rubens. I could not 
learn the name of the artist, and the custodian of the Rubens 
pictures in the cathedral was so displeased at my venturing to 
compare it with them that he seemed quite disinclined at first to 
withdraw the curtains whichhid his treasures from my sight. On 
the outside of this church of St. Paul is a curious assemblage of 
stone figures, called a Calvary, a perfect jumble of Scripture charac. 
ters standing on different elevations of artificial rockwork, inter- 
spersed with numerous stone cocks; at the end is a kind of grotto, 
with a terrible figure of our Saviour, dressed in gaudy lace and 
muslin, and behind the grotto are painted boards with figures of 
men and women agonising in the flames of purgatory! In every 
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church in Antwerp there seems to be something worth looking ai. 

the prolific genius of Rubens has furnished all with paintings of 
less or greater excellence, but it is in the Musee that his pictures 
are gathered in such numbers and variety that one feels the 
priateness of placing in its entrance-room the chair in which he gat 
as President of the Academy of St. Luke, still to keep watch, as it 
were, over the works of its dead master. Vandyke’s statue is ip 
the courtyard, and Vandyke’s pictures suffer little from hanging 
with those of Rubens; but amidst this collection, one picture, tp 
me, stands alone in its attractiveness,—The Saviour—by Rubens, 
showing His wounds to Thomas. Nothing can exceed in beauty the 
tender expostulating look of the Saviour, or the expression of 
hopeful, though penitent joy, in the once doubting Apostle, now s 
sure im his belief and love. | 

Music, incense, banners, priests, and flowers filled the cathedral 
when, on Whitsunday, we found ourselves in the crowded congrega. 
tion attending the celebration of High Mass. From the roof hung 
the rival banners of the Virgin and the Pope; the white and 
yellow of the latter contrasting well with the rich crimson and gold 
of those brought forth to do honour to Mary, in her month of May. 
All that could be done to attract the senses was in perfection, and 
although the congregation, for the most part, walked hither and 
thither during the whole ceremony, many were evidently full of 
devotion, and doubtless derived much benefit from the services of 
their church. And yet I could not help thinking, as I looked at the 
prostrations of the priests in their gorgeous vestments, the proces. 
sions, with swinging censers and flaming candles, and listened to 
the “ unknown tongue ’’ in which the prayers were made, how like 
it all was to the old story of the Sun worshippers, who, after much 
deliberation, built a temple made of glass, in order that their God 
when he rose might shine upon them; but, finding his beams too © 
bright and piercing, and his light too clear, covered the transparent 
house with veils and painting, and thought his worship better per- 
formed in the dimness of their ornamented temple than in the 
simple purity of its original white—even so the Roman Church, 
leaving the simplicity of the gospel, has covered her ritual with the 
dimness of tradition and ceremony until she has almost shut out 
the pure light of Bible truth. 

The only wet day of our ten—and the clouds then certainly 
made up for their abstinence on the others—was occupied im 6 
journey from Antwerp to Cologne. On Whitmonday Papal 

hung from every roof or window as we drove to the station, 
and along the road dripping white and yellow flags, sometime 
surmounted by a papal crown, adorned the railway stations 
church steeples—nay, even from the roofs of little cottages by the 
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wayside, this tribute to the Pope’s honour was not lacking, At 
Contich, the station next to Malines, we stopped, in torrents of rain, 
opposite to a small estaminet ; a melancholy banner hung from a 
long pole pushed through a hole in the thatched roof ; a tidy-looking 
woman stepped out to see how it hung—the rain had laid it soaking 
on the roof. Back went Madame, with a shrug, into her house, 
and then soon a wet hand came through the hole, attempting, 
without much success, to arrange better the position of her flag. 
Long avenues of trees with scarcely a leaf yet visible, brought us 
te the Louvain station ; we gained a good view of the city, with the 
long, low massive church of St. Peter, standing near the Town 
Hall. As we approached Lidge, the low country over which we 
travelled, gradually rose into hills, and between this and Verviers 
the quickly-succeeding tunnels told of a mountainous district; 
while the number of times we crossed the river proved that the 
engineers of this railroad had encountered no little difficulty in its 
construction. A stop at Pepinster for visitors to Spa; another 
while our luggage was carried with much ceremony into the 
custom-house, and carried out again, unsearched, at Verviers, and 
we travelled on by Aachen to Cologne, passing Durren, Dolhaim, 
Herbesthal and other towns, their churches watching over them; 
their people making their way back, as evening drew on, through 
the soaking fields from their day’s work. 

Cologne seemed to have nearly forgotten the Pope’s féte in the 
greater attraction of a triennial musical festival ; the hotels were 
filled to overflowing with its visitors, and the city was enlivened all 
the early part of the night with fireworks, Bengal fires, and noisy 
gun salutes from Deutz. The next morning we went through the 
Neu and Alt markets, where, under the linden trees, women, in 
their white caps and kerchiefs, sat beside their baskets of fresh fruit 
and vegetables, to the Dom; grand, gloomy, gorgeous—unfinished 
asever. ‘‘ In drei jahren wird alles fertig sein,’’ said the pretty 
mistress of the Jean-Farina shop ; but seeing the absence of work. 
men and the utter stillness of the unfinished part, we could not help 
thinking that in the gniidige Frau’s assertion, the wish was father 
tothe thought. All about Cologne we walked; to the Museum, 
where, besides the pictures which we went to look at, we found ina 
small room a large number of ancient pictures in wax, of rare 
beauty, and in another, some frescoes illustrating the Nicene creed, 
very curious in their treatment of the subject—then from church 
techurch, entering where the doors were open, ringing when we 
found them shut—always gaining a ready admittance and finding 
every one polite and obliging ; walking between walls of bones and 
cases of skulls in red velvet bags, said to have belonged to the 
Virgins of St. Ursula, and listening to a bright, intelligent young 
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sacristan, as he told of the records still existing of the masgaore 
and explained the curious pictures that represented it ; admiring 
the,martyrdom, and its copy, of St. Peter ;—wondering at the 
marbles and sculpture in the church of the Jesuits, and passing og 
our way to the Apostle’s Church, with its mixture of cupolas and 
delicate steeples, a monument erected to the Virgin, to commemp. 
rate her immaculate conception, one door that opened to our 
summons ushered us into a resplendent Jewish synagogue, a per. 
fect, casket of bright colours and gold in Arabesque patterns, hung 
all about with wreaths of white flowers, in honour of the giving of 
the Law from Mount Sinai, the anniversary of which had been 
celebrated on Whitsunday. During our walk we were struck by 
the absence of carriage traffic in Cologne, the centre of the streets 
was filled with pedestrians, who were rarely disturbed in their walk, 
The Rhine ran bright and quick beneath the windows of our hotel, 
and the bells of the steamers were almost incessant in their invita- 
tions to embark ; but our holiday tether was not long enough for 
this, and the second day found us travelling through the sunny 
country back to Aix la Chapelle. Near the station is a touching 
group, in bronze, of Germany weeping over her slain sons, com. 
memorative of the last war between Germany and France. The 
low, cool rooms opening on a courtyard full of bright flowers, and 
inhabitated by tame, glossy pigeons, made the ‘‘ Dragon d’or ’’ very 
attractive after our warm drive; but we were soon on our way to 
the curious old Dom, now “ en restoration ’’—then by rough streets 
to the busy market in front of the Rathhans, and then, by still 
rougher pathways, to the top of the Lousberg, whence a very fine 
view of Aachen and of the rich valley in which it stands is obtained, 
The china shops in Aix were filled with little tumblers in varied 
colours, preparatory to the expected water-drinkers, but the season 
had not yet begun. All was bright when we started the next day — 
back to Antwerp. The sun shone on the glass balls which glittered 
in the flowery gardens; hedges of purple lilac in full bloom, 
others of gay yellow gorse, ran along the road side ; the people at 
the stations looked gay ; the peasants at work in the fields had many 
of them sunshades ; pleasure boats were flitting about on the Meuse, 
as ‘we crossed it at Liége; at Tirlemont, a bright, clean-looking 
town with two large churches, linen lay bleaching on the grass, 
and scarlet cloth, stretched on frames, was drying in the sun. 

One more day at Antwerp, and one more story told there, and 
we havedone. Do you know why the city arms are surmounted by 
a ‘pair of hands? In the olden time the mouth of the Scheldt was 
held by a fearful giant, who cut off the hands of all who entered the 
river, and threw them into the sea as a toll. At last, one braver 
than the rest encountered and conquered the giant; an1 cutting 
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off his hands, presented them to the city, who assumed them as 
their arms from that time. If you doubt the story, go to the old 
"Museum behind the Hotel de Ville, and there you will see the head 
—not of the giant only, but also of his wife. 

We left Antwerp, gay in the bustle of a large fair, which is held 
annually and lasts four weeks ; and, after a quiet voyage, reached 
Queenborough in the early freshness of a May morning, finding it so 
like the shores of Holland we had left the evening before that it 
was easy to fancy some Convulsion of nature must have rent 

asunder land that origina!ly formed part of the same continent. 
- And so our holiday was over—the train carried us quickly by 
the towns and villages of ‘‘ merrie England ;"’ their grey churches 
rising amid the grassy fields and trees, that seemed to us of purer, 
pluer green than any we had seen in Belgium. 








MY PET, 


I HARDLY know which my heart loves the best, 
My darling’s body, or my darling’s soul : 

She sways them both with such sweet, strange control, 

That both are equally beautiful and blest. 

I know my soul with hers in Heaven would rest, 
Happy for ever: I know my body here 
Would live with thine, happy for ever, dear, 

A life-long ‘‘ salve’ to a welcome guest. 

Oh, lovely mind-and-matter-mingled love! 

Thou sayest grace, before thou fallest to eat, 

As fervently as when thou prayest above 
For Mary Madonna to keep thy spirit sweet: 

Oh, which is nearer, darling, to God’s goal, 

Thy faultless body or thy glorious soul ? 


SAMUEL K, Cowan, 
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AT NEWBURY FIGHT. 


Wirs throbbing heart and flashing eyes, 

She sought across the dew-damped grass, 
The ivied battlement ; 

She looked for gleam of bright cuirass, 

For tramp of train-bands marching by, 
To loyal battle bent. 


‘* At early morn,’’ she whispered low 

And clasped her small white hands in prayer, — 
‘Surely, he cometh soon,” 

The dial on the haunted stair 

With maniac of years ago 
Betrayed the hour of noon. 


‘** Why do men fight ?”’ she faintly said : 
_ “ Why do they leave our misled King 
To seek the tyrant’s side %”’ 
Then fast across the purple ling 
A horseman rode in the glowing red 
Of autumn eventide. 








“ Bravely he charged,’’ he gently said, 

“ Bounding on like the hunted roe, 
For ‘ England and the King ;’ 

But when he saw good Falkland low, 

And ‘ Forward ! crying, rode ahead, 
I heard the death-shot ring.” 








The moonlight streaked the ivied wall, 
As she knelt by the old yew tree, 

“My God, why hast thou fled ? ' 
But as she gazed at the starry sea, 
And felt the love that reacheth all, 
“Thy will be done,’’ she said. 
















CEDAR TREES. 


Iris strange that in these days when such large quantities of 
timber are employed in so many branches of industry, and when 
men of science put themselves to so much trouble in discovering 
methods of preserving timber from decay, and so much considera. 
tion is exercised by our large timber users as to- what woods will 
themselves longest resist the effects of weather and of wear, will 
prove the cheapest in the long-run, and present the most pleasing 
to the eye, that so little attention should be bestowed in 
this country upon the wood of the cedar tree, which possesses in 
an eminent degree the essential qualities just named; but it seems 
as if the different kinds of timber, like most other things in 
these modern times, have their days of fashion and of disrepute. 
Ordinary house-builders for example, appear to receive it as an 
axiom now, that nothing but plain fir or pine wood must be used 
in their trade ; and yet there are many other descriptions of wood 
which possess in a far higher degree the qualities of long endurance 
and good appearance, and which are quite as easily obtainable, and 
in other points equally serviceable. It is the purpose of this short 
paper to invite greater attention to the adaptability of the wood of 
the cedar tree to the purposes of modern carpentry. At present 
the qualities of the wood are barely known to the general public 
in England, most persons, indeed, probably never having seen the 
wood, except perhaps when doing mean service in the form of cigar 
boxes. But why should cedar wood not be brought into common 
use by our modern industries? We think there would be no reason 
whatever, even in objecting to its universal employment. If the 
wood was found in the Temple of Apollo at Utica, in its normal con- 
dition when two thousand years old*—if the ships of the Egyptian 
King Sesostris, some of which were 280 cubits long,t were built of it 
—if it was used in the temple and palace of Solomon, and largely by 
the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Jews, in constructing their houses, 
and for making their domestic furniture in lands where it was 
exposed to all the deteriorating influences of a tropic sun, surely 
its suitability in our more temperate clime, at least for making 
many articles of household usefulness, cannot be doubted. Some 
of the greatest paintings ef the ancient masters, too, could not 
have come down to us had they not been executed on cedar, their 





* Jones's “ Biblical Eneyclopcedia.” 
+ “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 



































| works being preserved intact owing to the wood’s immunity from 
| decay. Very nearly resembling Honduras mahogany in colour and 
texture, the wood, if polished, is vastly superior in appearance to 

painting or graining, whilst its excessively bitter taste renders it 

impervious to all insects; and as to the matter of cost it appears 

oe after a little speci lation, the wood could be imported into 

‘country as cheaply as common deal ; so that those grumblers who 

lament that our pine supply may soon ‘begin to diminish can take 

fresh courage. The southern parts of the United States, and the 

| Atlas Mountains of Northern Africa, contain whole forests of the 
| bing and doubtless under a properly organised company an exten. 
| e trade in the importation of cedar into England from those 
| pa could be opened up ; the difficulties in transporting the timber 
the baitedions to the African sea coast being none but what 
could easily be overcome. In the United States the wood is now 
largely used for building piers, embankments, and other structures 
xposéd to the influence of water ; and South America and the 
East and West Indies also at present supply large quantities of the 
wood; and as the cedar tree only takes about one hundred years 
in reaching perfection for timber, speculative companies, or a 
Government commision, might cultivate the tree in England fora 
future home supply ; and groves of cedar trees, instead of fir, could 

be planted in many parts of Norway and Sweden. 

The cedar tree is an evergreen, and member of the hotpinical 
Larus, but differs greatly under varied circumstances, 
botanists dividing the family into three classes—the white, the red, 
and the cedar of Lebanon ; the first and third being comparatively 
rare, and the last two very closely allied. In general appearance 
it is unsurpassed even by the stately pine, or England’s long-lived 
forest king, the oak. From numerous instances in which isolated 
trees have been planted in Great Britain, it is proved that the cedar 

accustoms itself to the exigencies of almost any climate and any 
soil. It has been most successfully cultivated in different parts of 
Aberdeenshire, in Norfolk, and in Cheshire, in Surrey, Sussex, 
and Devonshire. Its ordinary height is from 80 to 100 feet, and 
the circumference of the trunk of a tree about fifty years of age 
varies from 12 to 20 feet. The trunk generally continues in one 
unbroken line, spiring above the branches until the tree has attained 
its full size, when it becomes what is now termed clump-headed, 
in the metaphorical language of the East, ‘‘its top is among 
the thick branches.’’** The main branches, or those springing 
out directly from the trunk, are few sStielil with those of m most 


—_—_——— — 





* See the ar expressive passages in Ezekiel, xxxi,.and xxxiil. ¢ 
Quod sequitur. 
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otber trees, but are excessively massive, and assume a very hold 
appearance. They may be described as resembling the shapeof an 
elongated letter S, with the ending crooks somewhat straightened, 
the Jower crook coming out from the-trunk of the tree, and the 
upper running in a horizontal position from it, the branches nearest 
the ground sometimes reaching a length of from 85 to 40 feet, and 
the others gradually shortening towards the summit of the tree. 
After the main branch has accomplished its peculiar bend, numerous 
pranhes spring out, centipedal like, on each side of it, and these 
bear the foliage and still smaller branches, all, however, growing 
-in a horizontal position. The smaller branches gradually decrease 
in size as they approach the end of the main one to which they 
belong, and the berries are slightly larger than those of the common 
‘fir. 

The cedar trees of the Lebanon forest, so often mentioned in 
Holy Writ, especially by Isaiah and in the Psalms, and used as a 
type of whatever is mighty and sublime, are supposed to have ex. 
tended over the whole of the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon ranges, 
and they are well-known to have supplied timber for all the neigh. 
bouring countries. Situate at a height of several hundred feet 
above the sea level, and nearly on the coast line, these trees must 
have presented a most ‘imposing appearance to Mediterranean 
traders and the inhabitants of southern Asia Minor. A scanty 
patch of about two hundred trees in a part called the Cedars, lying 
about 2’ S.E. of Tarablous, or the ancient Tripolis, is now all 
that remains of that once noted forest,—a monument saddening 
enough to a reflective mind of the frailty of all terrestrial things, 
The diminution is said to have b»gun soon after the sacking of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and has been ascribed partly to an excessive 
demand for cedar wood about, and subsequently to, that time ; 
and partly to a blight which commenced soon afterwards, and 
destroyed great numbers of the trees, and which latter the Jewish 
tabbis attributed to a visitation in wrath from the Deity. 

The graceful appearance of the cedar has already been referred 
to, and it is a tribute to the taste of our aristocracy and gentry to 
say that cedar trees may now be found at many of our English 
country seats. Some of the most remarkable of the trees in 
England are those on the Goodwood Estate,* near Chichester, 
belonging to the Duke of Richmond, one of which is said to have 
& trunk 27 feet in circumference, and to be about 95 feet high. 








* If not too irrelevant, it may be mentioned that at this seat is the once 
famous picture of Frances Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, which was taken as 
the model for the representation of Britannia on our copper coinage. The 
Particulars of the cedar trees here described have been kindly furnished 
(through their respective private secretaries) by the noblemen mentioned, to 
Whom the writer wishes to express his best thanks for the courtesy shewn. 
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There are also very fine cedars at Stratfieldsaye, near oke, 
the seat of the Duke of Wellington, the most noticeable of which 
is a cluster of about twenty trees, which, owing to their growing so 
closely together, have departed from the ‘ordinary habit of the tree, 
and attained a very considerable height, one of them being 130 
feet high, 13 feet in girth about five feet from the ground. oti is 
calculated to contain about 350 cubic feet of timber. At Peper 
Harow Park, near Godalming, owned by the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Middleton, are also some fine specimens of the tree, where those most 
worthy of remark are three standing on a lawn facing the south, 

in front of the conservatory of the mansion. These trees, with a 
fourth, which died in 1858; were taken down in pots from London, 
in the year 1735 or 1736, by the Lady Clarendon of that day, 
being then about two feet high. In March, 1781, the dimensions . 
of the two largest of the four were~-cirouipferenes of one, 11 feet 
5 inches at the ground, and 9 feet 64 inches at three feet above the 7 
ground ; that of the other, 9 feet 4 inches at those parts respeo- 
tively. In August, 1872, the circumference of the four largest 
trees in the grounds, including the three already mentioned, and 
another, which is younger, were 18 feet, 174 feet, and 19 feet 2 
inches of the old trees, and 184 feet of the fourth, just below the 
branches. There are two fine groups of cedar trees, much shattered 
by gales, on the high slope of the park, known as Jacman’s Hill, 
and a fine line of cedars in the wood, known as Warren Hill, just 
outside the Park. One of the largest cedars in Surrey is in the 
Park at Pain’s Hill, Cobham, its circumference being about 24 
feet. There are also large cedars at Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, 
belonging to Charles Leaf, Esq., and at Great Hampden, Bucks. _ 
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My Dogs. 


MY DOGS. 
BY W. T. GREENE. 


ReaDER, did you ever own a dog? If not, procure one immediately. 
Lhave been the fortunate possessor of several, and would not be 
without one for the world. 

» Jack was the first canine master of my affections; he was a 
yéllow, wiry-haired terrier—a terrible fellow, indeed, a very Hercules 
among dogs, as regarded strength, though in sizea pigmy. Whilst 
yetasmall puppy, and scarce able to waddle for plumpness, he had 
adesperate encounter with a matronly cat, in which he came off 
victorious, but almost lost an eye. 

As he grew older his conduct became so reprehensible in many 
respects, particularly with regard to policemen and beggars, whom 
he held in utter detestation, that my father peremptorily ordered 
him to be chained up. The plaintive howls, however, which he 
uttered incessantly, night and day, soon procured him a remission 
of his sentence. 

T regret to say he was not a steady dog; for he frequently ab. 
sented himself from home for days together ; and on one occasion, 
unlike the sheep in the nursery story, came back having left his 
tail behind him. Poor fellow, I have forgotter half his eccentricities, 
but yet retain the mark of his teeth on my hand, where he bit me 
for attempting to deprive him of a bone which he had carried into 
the parlour, and was calmly gnawing on the carpet. I vowed 
revenge, but forgave him long before the wound was healed. 

He was my constant companion in my country walks and bird- 
nesting expeditions ; and whilst I was beating up the hedges for 
nests, he would investiyate the banks for rabbits and hedgehogs. 
The latter were his delight ; their formidable armour forming no 
protection against his fangs ; for planting his fore-feet firmly on the 
unfortunate rodent, he deliberately took mouthful after mouthful of 
bristles, until the whole had disappeared. His nose, feet, and jaws, 
at the conclusion of his repast, bearing ample witness to his more 
than Spartan indifference to pain. I firmly believe you might have 
cut him to pieces, inch by inch, without his uttering a groan. 

Qn one occasion my father was reproving one of my younger 

for some fault, and spoke to him rather sharply, at the 
tame time menacing him with his hand. Master Jack was present, 
aad chivalrously taking the part of the weaker, walked quietly up 

ind deliberately bit my father in the leg. o 
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For this offence he was not unjustly condemned ‘to perpetual 
banishment, and was sent to a friend’s house some miles distant, 
but returned next day as if nothing had happened. 

Cats he hated almost as much as he did policemen; but after 
the brush with one in his early puppyhood, to which I have alluded, 
he displayed much caution in attacking them, springing on them 
from behind and catching them by the middle of the back ; but if 
the cat faced him he generally contented himself with barking 
violently and kept a civil distance, watching his opportunity—then, 
if pussy but looked round for an instant, her fate was sealed. 

His powers of endurance were great; he would frequently 

a whole day following up a rabbit through the devious wind. 
ings of its burrow, returning to the surface every now and then to 
pant and rest. Of course, in such a case, his perseverance invari. 
ably remained uprewarded, but though foiled underground, he occa- 
sionally was successful above it, and caught hares, running them 
down and pouncing on them when they doubled. 

He was a first-class ratter, and loved to stand by a corn-stack 
when the men were taking it down to thresh, when he would 
swallow so many mice, that after a while he would be compelled to 
desist from sheer repletion, and retire to his straw to sleep off his 
debauch. 

Like most favourites, Jack’s was an untimely end. © 

I have said he was not a steady dog, and frequently absented 
himself from home for several days together: on one of these 
occasions he chanced to encounter a young lady to whom one of my 
brothers was paying his addresses, and in the intensity of his joy at 
the meeting, leaped upon her back and tore off her bounet,—a mode 
of salutation which greatly terrified its object, and so enraged my 
brother that my poor dog paid the penalty of his exuberant con- 
duct with his life, for Rupert, with his own hand, shot him that 
very night. 

Peace to his manes! he was a good dog ; and, take him for all 
in all, as some one says, I shall never see his like again. 

For years I remained dogless, lamenting his fate. 

Jiblow, my next canine-follower, was a black-and-white nonde- 
script I bought for a sovereign, after I had been a short time in 
Australia, and lost him in less than a-month from distemper. 

A few weeks after his death I was crossing the Reserve, or Park 
that separated Brunswick, where I then resided, from Melbourne, 
and saw a dog running wildly about as if he had lost his master~ 
which, indeed, he had. Presently he espied me, and came trotting 
up, wagging his tail. He was scarcely full-grown, and was of the 
Scotch-collie breed, of which he was a magnificent specimen. His 
general colour was black, plentifully besprinkled with single white 
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hairs, which gave him a pepper-and-salty appearance ; his chest ” 


was white, and his feet bright tan; a small patch of the same 
golour surmounted each eye; whence his nickname, Foureyes, 
though I always called him Rover. 

I tried, then, to shake him off, but in vain; he followed me 
into town, through the streets to the wharf where I had business, 
waited for me there, and accompanied me home. I did not want 
to keep him, for I was just on the point of removing up the coun. 
try ; but my partner recommended me to do so, and to put an ad- 


‘yertisement in the ‘‘ Argus,’’ which I did; but he was never 


dlaimed, and remained my faithful friend and companion for years. 

I have omitted to mention that his long hair parted naturally 
down the middle of his back, from the crown of his head to the root 
of his tail, which last was a splendid appendage, gracefully curled 
and of a jet black colour, tipped with white. He was a capital 
watchdog, as gentle as a lamb and as playful as a kitten. 

Whether he had been trained or had picked up the accomplish- 
ment by himself, I know not, but he was a first-rate shepherd ; not 
that I had any sheep to be looked after, but he watched my horses 
when, after hobbling them, .I turned them out at night to graze ; 
kept them together, jumping up at their noses and barking when- 
ever they appeared to him to have gone far enough, and never per- 
mitting them to wander any great distance from the camp-fire, a 
very necessary precaution in those days, when the country was full 
of bush-rangers. | 

He was very fond of opossums, and was able to scent them out 
rarely in their nests in the rotten boughs of the gum-trees, which 
latter we often chopped down in order to provide him with a dinner. 
He was dreadtully impatient on these occasions, barking and whin- 
ing excitedly all the time, and the moment the tree began to topple 
over, rushing forward and pouncing upon the luckless. marsupial, 
almost before, stunned by its fall, it tumbled with the tree to the 
ground. Foreseeing what the consequences would some day be, 
we often corrected him for his rashness, but in vain. One mornin 
a bough of a falling tree struck him and broke his left fore-leg at 
the shoulder. Poor fellow! how he howled, and how pitifully he 
oy up at me with his large brown eyes, as I carried him to my 

“Shoot him!’ advised the bystanders ; but, of course, I did 
nothing of the kind. I bandaged him up to the best of my ability 
~I was not skilled in surgery then—and he recovered, but with 4 
crooked leg, which, however, did not prevent him from ruuuiu, 
about as actively as ever. 

He really was a most unfortunate fellow ; an awful coward, he 
Would fly from the smallest cur that barked at him, and yet he was 
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perpetually getting into scrapes. One brute of a bull.dog split one 
of his ears, and another broke his poor crippled leg a second time, 


Then once he swam after me across the Saltwater River, at Foots- 
cray, and, landing on some broken bottles, amputated one of his 
own toes. 

Although an abject coward, as I have said, when he himself 
only was concerned, he would have permitted himself to be torn in 
pieces rather than allow anyone or anything to touch whatever I 
might have committed to his especial charge. I have seen him 
watch my dinner for a whole forenoon, and fly at a big dog that 
approached it, putting him to ignominious flight ; when, at any 
other time, he would have turned on his back and howled at ‘the 
approach of the giant. | . 

‘On one occasion he had been beaten badly by a dog, and re. 
turning home in a sorry plight, sought out a large kangaroo.dog 
belonging to my partner, and a lady of his own breed, with whom 
he was on friendly terms ; and the three putting their noses together 
set off, attacked the enemy, and would undoubtedly have killed 
him, had he not been rescued from their fangs. 

I was obliged once to leave him with my partner, whilst I went 
on business to Melbourne for a few days ; during my absence he 
absolutely rejected food, and when I returned, on the third day, was 
so weak from hunger and fretting that he could scarcely stand. 

Like almost every young fellow who went to Australia in. those 
days, I had a trial at the diggings, and, of course, took Rover with 
me. We were working, my brother and I, on Forty-Foot Hill, 
Creswick, and lived at the opposite side of the gully called Mopoke. 
Rover always accompanied us to our claim, and rolling himself up 
in a hollow stump close by, while we were at work down below, 
slept comfortably till our return to daylight, when he generally 
woke up and returned with us to our camp. One day, however, 
he did not awake, and we thought to play him a trick by stealing 
quietly away, never doubting but he would quickly follow. 

No such thing, however ; on our arrival at the claim next 

ing we found him peering anxiously down the shaft, where, we 
could see by the footmarks, he had been running round and round, 
probably all night, and, no doubt, imagining some horrible catat 
trophe had happened to us down below. His look of joy and sur 
prise, not unmingled with reproach, when he saw us approaching 
was wonderful ; but if he felt any resentment it soon disappeared, 
and he partook heartily of the breakfast we had brought him, 
In process of time I removed to Inglewood, then newly opened 
up, and after a short stay returned to Melbourne, via Bendigo and 
Castlemaine ; at Sunbury, however, I accidentally encountered 4 
friend and stayed with him for a few days, completing my jourmey 
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to. the metropolis by rail, Rover being as usual shut up by himself 
in a dark dog-box. 

Qn our arrival in Melbourne I went straight, being unincum. 
bered with luggage, to the boarding-house in Lonsdale Street, 
where I intended stopping, and tied up my dog in the yard, as it 

late. 
MP ext day I took him out for a stroll, but as it was awfully hot, 
I did not go far, but soon returned and sat down to read the paper 


‘ jn the public room, Rover composing himself to sleep at my feet. 


I soon began to feel drowsy, and went to lay down on my bed, for- 
getting the dog where he lay under the table. 

I slept for an hour or two; it was nearly dark when J awoke 
and recollecting that I had forgotten to tie him up, I hurried out 
and called ‘ Rover,’ but he did not appear. I then ran out and 
inquired about him, but he had not been seen. I searched for him 
all round the neighbourhood, and inquired of policemen and others, 
but in vain; he was lost. I advertised for him in the “ Argus’ 
next day, offering a considerable reward, but he never turned up. 
I waited in Melbourne a week longer than I had intended doing, 
but could obtain no tidings of him, and was at length reluctantly 
compelled to give him up for lost. Nor was it until about a 
month afterwards.it occurred to me to write to my friend at Sunbury, 
not to ask him about the dog, but to tell him I had lost the poor 
fellow. To my surprise, however, he replied ‘‘ Rover is here; he 
came to us about a fortnight after you left, all covered with mud, 
and so worn and footsore he could scarcely stand. He has quite 
recovered now ; and I will keep him for you till you come this way 
again,’”’ 

I have never ceased to wonder how the dog found his way tomy 
friend’s at Sunbury, a place where he had never been but once, 
and whence he had been conveyed to Melbourne, a distance of five- 
and.twenty miles in the dark. That he did not return directly to 
Sunbury is evident, for a fortnight elapsed from the day of our 
leaving until he arrived at my friend’s house ; he must actually 
have gone to Inglewood from Melbourne, more than a hundred 
miles, and not finding me there have retraced his steps from station 
to station where we had camped, until, at length, reaching Sun. 
bury, half-starved and almost worn out, he gave up the search and 
tesigned himself to remain with an acquaintance who had always 
treated him kindly. 

_ Tneed not say how pleased I was to receive intelligence of my 
faithful companion, and immediately wrote to say I would fetch him 
8 800n as possible ; but I was then at the Ovens mines, some two 
hundred miles from Melbourne, and several weeks elapsed before I 
Was enabled to fulfil my promise. ii 
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The poor anima] was almost beside himself with joy when ] 
appeared before him, and accompanied me without the slightest 
hesitation, on my departure that afternoon, though my friend used 
all the blandishments he was master of to persuade him to remain, 

Once more in the dog-box he journeyed to Melbourne; once 
more he followed me to the boarding-house in Lonsdale Street, 
where I did not again neglect to tie him securely up, and next day 
I took him over to St. Kilda, where a relation of mine was living, 
with whom I proposed to leave him until my return from old 
Engiand, whither I was about to proceed. 

I have never ceased regretting that I did not bring him with 
me, but at that time it was not my intention to remain for any 
length of time at home, as we colonists call the mother country; 
and I thought it would be more convenient to leave him during my 
absence with my cousin, who I believed would take every care of 
him. However, whether it was that he missed the active life he 
had been used to lead while in my service, that he was over-fed is 
extremely probable, or that he fretted on losing me again so soot, 
I cannot say, but vertain it is that not long after my départure he 
died ; and I am not ashamed to say I cried heartily when | heard 
the melancholy news. 

Contemporaneously with poor Rover I was the master of another 
canine celebrity, Juno, by name—the kangaroo-dog already alluded 
to as having united with Rover and another to punish the assailant 
of the former ; but I have purposely avoided alluding to her until 
T had finished his h:story, as she is fully deserving of a chapter to 
herself. 

Originally this fine animal, which was bred between a mastiff 
and a greyhound, and in this country would have been called 4 
lurcher—but in Australia was termed a kangaroo-dog—di1 not 
belong to me, but to a young man who for a time was my partner 
in a business we conducted jointly in a village near Melbourne. 
As she was of rather a savage disposition, be did not care about 
her, and gave her away to a friend of his, who lived at Prahran. 
Nearly a week elapsed, and we were on the point of starting up 
country, when one day, just at dinner-time, the old lady crawled 
into the room, with her tail very much between her legs, ands 
piece of rope round her neck. 

“ Hullo!” exclaimed my partner ; “ what has brought you back, 
I'd like to know ?” 

Poor Juno crept close to my side and looked up at me with aa 
imploring gaze. I patted her on the bead, and untied the fragment 
of ‘rope from round her neck. You should have seen her delights 
she barked, she frisked about, and in the excess of her joy bounded 


upon the table, and played the very dickens with the articles 
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upon it. From that day she renounced her allegiance to her former 
master, and devoted herself to my service. 

Of course we took her with us to Fryer’s Creek, whither we 
were bound. Our joint enterprise in that locality, however, did 
pot turn out to our satisfaction, and we mutually agreed to separate, 
my partner and I; he proceeding to Daylesford, and I remaining 
at the Creek. He took Juno with him. 

In the meantime I had been joined by my brother; and one 
day, some weeks after his arrival, we were sitting in the tent 
getting tea, I think, when in limped poor Juno in a sorry plight: 

She was worn to a skeleton, and was almost strangled by a piece 

of Manilla cord that was twisted tightly round ler poor wasted 
peck, whilst on her left breast was an ugly gaping wound, at least 
two inches in length, and so deep as to pass out beneath her shoulder 
blade. Her leg was quite useless, and the poor creature must have 
come all the way from Daylesford, some seventeen or eighteen 
miles, on three legs. 
« How grateful she seemed when I removed the hateful piece of 
rope, and washed and dressed the wound, which, from its position, 
she was unable to cleanse with her tongue; an office, however, 
admirably performed for her by Rover, who proved a true friend in 
need. Fortunately the weather was cool, and she soon recovered. 

She had been ‘‘ staked ;’’ that is, had run against a sharp stick, 
while in pursuit of game, which she would never afterwards follow 
in any place where there was underwood. ! 

When my late partner came over to my place, which he did 
after a few weeks, to make inquiries about her, I had the greatest 
difficulty in restraining her from flying at him ; and I believe she 
would have torn him to bits, if she could have got at him; so he 
made me a present of her, which indeed he might. . 

If I were to recount all her exploits, the narrative would fill a 
large book, so I must content myself with selecting a few. 

She was really dangerous when she had puppies, which she had 
& fancy for bringing into the world in some deserted shallow miner’s 
_ or adit, so that she frequently on those occasions disappeared 

days. 

There was very little use in tying her up, for she had a knack 
of slipping her head out of the collar, let me buckle it ever so 
tightly, and once or twice very nearly yot us into serious trouble. 

One Sunday J heard a fearful outcry at some distance from our 
hut, and on running out to ascertain the cause saw three China. 
men furiously laying about them with their bamboos at something 
in the long grass ; on approaching the spot, I was horrified to see a 
Celestial on the ground, and Mrs. Juno shaking him by one of ‘his 
heels, as she might have done a rat or an oppossum, while Rover 
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and a small dog belonging to a neighbour, were darting round and 
round the group, and putting in a snap wherever they got the 
chance. 

1 soon rescued “ John,” who fortunately was a good deal more 
frightened than hurt; gave the dogs a good beating, and tied them 
up, when they revenged themselves by howling all night. 

This was in her youth: as she grew older her animosity to the 
citizens of the Flowery Land diminished, and instead of throwing 
and worrying them, she contented herself with barking at them 
and putting them to flight. Where we then lived was on the side 
of the road that led from Ballarat to Creswick, and numbers of 
Chinamen were continually passing, especially on Sundays, with 
heavy packages slung at the end of long bamboos, which were bal- 
anced on their shoulders, Now,on Sundays we never went to work, 
but spent the greater part of the time reposing, patriarchal fashion, 
in the door of our tent, or hut, surrounded by our vassals— to wit, 
our dogs. 

As soon as a file of Coolies came in view, laden with their pro. 
perty, Juno, who had been sniffing them long before they appeared, 
would rise to her feet, and gently wag her tag. As. they drew 
nearer, she would advance to the door, and look over her shoulder 
at us, mutely asking permission to play the strangers a trick. The 
slightest sibilant sound was sufficient, and with a bound, barking 
loudly, she would spring into the midst of the band; and the poor 
wretches, terrified by the sudden onslaught, would drop their bur- 
dens and disperse in every direction ; while Madame Juno, disdaining 
pursuit, would return, wagging her tail, in a state of high delight. 

It was very wrong of us, no doubt, to permit her to frighten the 
Chinamen ; but it was very amusing (and our life was rather mono- 
tonus just then) to see them drop their loads and scuttle away. 
After a while they got used to the game, and took no notice, or 
grinned good humouredly as they passed. 

When she had pups, however, it was different, and we were 
obliged to keep her strictly locked up—at least, whilst they were 
small, We had kept one of her sons, and called him Joe; he was 
an amusing little chap, but a mongrel, and we soon gave him away. 
Once, however, we had taken him out with us, leaving his mother 
chained up in front of the tent; but on our return home in the 
evening, found that she had, as usual, slipped her collar , and, from 
the sneaking manner in which she approached us, we guessed she 
had been up to some mischief—and so she had—she had stolen 4 
sheep’s head, which we had intended for the three dogs’ suppers; 
and accordingly she got a good trouncing by way of dessert, and was 
immediately tied up again. Presently we observed her rubbing 

_ Roses with Joe, and saw the latter trot off to a clump of bushes 
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shout a hundred yards distant, whence he returned dixectly; wi 
the remains of the sheep’s head, which he deposited at my brothen’s 
feet, wagging his tail, and looking over at his mother, who was 

ing about, and displaying every symptom of penitence in 
order to be released. 

Evidently, by some mysterious means other than voice, for: she 
had not uttered a sound, she had communicated to the young one 
the knowledge of the spot where she had deposited her spoil, and 
be, in obedience to her wish or command, had fetched and brought 
it to us, as I have described. 

She was certainly a very clever animal, but a notorious thief, 
One day she and Joe broke into a neighbour’s tent and tore up a 
large bag of soft sugar, the greater portion of which they devoured, 
and returned home, looking for all the world as if they had both 
got the dropsy. Of course, I offered to recoup the miner for bis 
loss; but he would not hear of it, saying, “ No, mate, it is my 
own fault: I ought to have put it out of their reach.’’ Soon after 
this we were encamped at no great distance from a Chinese settle- 
ment, into the midst of which she regularly made a foray every 
morning, invariably returning with a prize. Many a good beating 
I have given her, but it was of not the slightest use. 

On one occasion, I recollect, when we had removed to the first 
rush to Pleasant Creek, she walked quietly up to a closed tent, a 
few paces distant from the spot where we were pitching ours, and 
undeterred by the furious barking and plunging of two large dogs, 
which were chained, one on either side of the entrance, forced her 
way into it, under their very noses, which all but touched her as 
she passed between them, and presently emerged with a fine leg of 
mutton in her teeth, which regardless of our reiterated orders to 
“Drop it!’ she carried off into the bush, and devoured at her 
leisure. 

We were very successful at Pleasant Creek, and the dogs fared 
and grew fat accordingly. Just then the Port Curtis swindle was 
set a-going, and, led away by the false reports pertinaciously cir- 
culated by interested parties, we decided upon going there too; and 
as soon as we had finished working out our claim, carried out our 
intention, and went. As Juno, however, was in an interesting 
condition at that time, we were compelled to leave her behind us 
at Ballarat, in charge of an acquaintance, one Bill Greenfield, who 
promised to be a kind master to her, and I think would keep his 
word ; but as neither my brother nor myself ever went that way 
again, we never heard what finally became of the ‘‘ poor old thing,” 
&§ we used to call her. 

__ Since my return to England I have only had one dog, Gyp, a 
beautiful, fellow, cross-bred between a rough Scotch terrier and a 
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Spaniel ; whose chief merit consists in his long shaggy coat and his 
excessive good nature: for he lets my children pull him about 
exactly as they please, and far from resenting, seems actually to 
enjoy, and certainly grows fat upon, the somewhat roughish treat. 
ment he not unfrequent]; experiences at their hands. 

In fact, he is in such a perpetual state of contentment, that! he 
has almest worn all the hair off his once bushy tail, by continually 
wagging and rubbing it against the floor. 

Since writing the above, poor old Gyp has been gathered to 
his fathers, full of years, if not of honours; and his place remaing 
unfilled, at least for the present. 
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AUTUMN FEELINGS. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF GEIBBL.) 


Ax! wer’t but beauty-bloom of youth 
That did with years depart ; 

But, ah! time fadeth—sad the truth— 
And withereth the heart. 


And like the voice of youth expired, 
The glance, now he’s unmov’d, 

The breast, that once was easily fired, 
Forgets e’en how it lov’d. 


If still the lip will dare to jest, 
Or bid light laughter flow. 

’Tis but as though, with wild-flowers dress’d, 
We saw the tomb of woe. 


The darkness comes of night and pain ; 
Mirth’s torch scant gleams can shed ; 

The heart e’en yearns for tears in vain ; 
The power to weep has fled. 


How poor we seem, how tired we seem, 
Though scarce we can say why ; 

Faded our hearts pass’d like a dream, 
The happiness gone by. 


ERNEST LEIDHOLD: 






















SIDERA: 
A ROMAUNT OF NORMANDY 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


4 TOUCHING DISCOURSE, A STRANGE RECOGNITION, AND A CLOSE- 
SHAVEN PRIEST. 


“ All were attentive to the god-like man.” 
- Drypen’s Virgil. 


“ This is the priest, all shaven and shorn.” 
The House that Jack Built. 


Taz ambassador of His Grace the Bishop of London arrived 
that evening by diligence, and appeared at the table d’héte along 
with his brother, an agreeable young man, but not in orders. My 
friend, Sir Peter Portman, who is sitting next to me as usual, says 
in my ear, in a very audible whisper— 

‘ Killmarnock, the Bishop’s delegate. I’ve just ordered a fresh 
bottle of Nepaul pepper from Fortnum and Mason’s. It should 
have come this evening, but it hasn’t. Garcon, bottle of vin de 
grave.’’ Then Sir Peter begins conversing with the ambassador of 
His Grace. The ambassador looks to me like some jolly monk. 
He has a very long head, with little hair, and a round, unshaven 
face, with a good-natured and jocular expression. His clerical 
habit is very-pronounced High Church. Mr.Churchwarden White, 
who is ever on the gui vive for a new church tippet, comes in at this 
moment and salutes Killmarnock. 

“You will find me in the vestry to-morrow before eleven,’’ he 
says. ‘‘ I -will explain to you our way of managing matters here, 
and after church you can come and take lunch with us,’’ 

‘With pleasure,”’ replies the good-humoured ambassador, who 
seems to think Mr. Churchwarden White the nonpareil of kindness, 

“* My boy John will attend to you,” says the Churchwarden, 
addressing Killmarnock junior, and then departs. 

“Have you heard anything of that ridiculous story which is 
going the round about us ?”’ roars Sir Peter to me. 

“About you and me?’ I exclaim. ‘‘ No, not a word. What has 
Mrs. Grundy being saying of us?” 

“ They say we quarrelled the other night over a dish of aspara- 

gus,” says Sir Peter. 


“Over asparagus / How on earth did we manage that ?”’ 
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s“They have it that a dish of asparagus was first handed to you, 
that you appropriated nearly the whole lot, leaving me only three 
stalks, and that I offered to fight you for your gluttony.” 

Ts that all?’’ I ask. 

“Oh dear, no. They say that we got up an hour before break. 
fast-time, and had a few rounds, and that that bruise you got the 
other day out riding is now accounted for.’’ 

Oh! Mrs. Grundy, my excellent and vigilant friend, did I not 
tell you in my first chapter that this atrocious scandal would in the 
course of things be exposed and summarily annihilated? But how 
absurdly you sometimes overshoot the mark! To think of Sir 
Peter and myself coming to blows over an asparagus stalk! This 
is the sort of thing that will spring out of a bruise in the region of 
the eye. 

‘Has Monsieur Benedict yet seen his bien aimie since his 
return from England?’ asks Madame Chateau. 

“Oui, Madame. Je l’ai vu aujourdbui.” 

™ And Mademoiselle is quite well ?’’ 

“ Parfaitment bien, et elle est en bonnes esprits.’’ 

“‘ Monsieur is glad to see her once more ?” 

**QOh! oui, certainement.’’ 

‘* Ah! that is well. Monsieur must very soon demand her hand 
from her papa.”’ 

“Oh! oui, oui, Monsieur,’’ says Chateau’s eldest, gleefully. 

“ Where did you get him ?’’ asks Sir Peter, as ‘ Puck ”’ bounces 
up against his legs in his unceremonious fashion. 

“In Scotland. He belongs to Mrs. Stopford now. Do you 
like him ?” 

‘A very fine fellow—‘ Puck,’ ‘ Puck? Oh, thedog. Oh, the 
little dog! Oh, the ‘ Puck !’’’ says the baronet, as he feeds the beast 
with scraps of blanket de veau. 

Next day, His Grace’s ambassador duly mounted the reading- 
desk of the Protestant temple, and delivered a thrilling discourse 
on behalf of the interesting Fund. His account of the progress 
of the fund, and of the disposal of the receipts, was really quite 
exhilarating. The fund had risen to five millions, of which four 
had been expended in the building of five thousand five hundred 
and sixty-seven churches in the east-end of London, all of which 
he (Killmarnock) was happy to say, were quite filled every Sunday. 
Then half-a-million had been spent in erecting schools in connec- 
tion with the churches ; but as the proportion of the former to the 
latter was not perfectly equal, they intended to spend the remaining 
half-million on the erection of two thousand more schools. In that 

ase, they would have nothing left, and as it was still proposed to 
erect at least eighty or ninety thousand more churches in the be 
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nighted quarters of the Metropolis, His Grace earnestly and:con. 
fidently called upon the Protestant congregations of the Continent 
to raise another five millions. Our little temple exhibited quite an 
‘mposing spectacle that eventful Sunday. “ Great was the company 
of the preachers ;’’ at any rate, of the officiators. There was His 
Grace’s ambassador, of course, the hero of the hour; then, “Mild- 
may reading prayers, with his languishing face bedewed with the 
moistureof holiness; and, lastly, little Trott, reading the Communion- 
service with great self-possession, considering his size, and looking 
almost saintly. Perhaps our little temple was never fuller; perhaps 
the choir never sung with so much gusto; perhaps a congregation 
never listened with so rivetted an attention to the impassioned ‘ap- 
peal of His Grace’s ambassador. But what was more important 
and consoling than attention was the collection which followed. 
Protestant Beaujoli really rose to the occasion, and the ambassa- 
dor found himself in possession of not less than four hundred francs, 
as a first instalment towards raising the new five millions so greatly 
needed. As for your humble servant, he caught the infection of 
generosity, and having that very morning received change for a 
franc, he placed the sum of half-a-franc and four sous in the plate. 
The afternoon happens to be very splendid, and the jardin is 
thronged with French during the hours before evening service. Our 
English friends have gathered likewise in considerable numbers, 
the big chestnut avenue is big with dresses, and pleasant with 
chatter. My old friend, the Sous Préfet, passes with his daughter 
on his arm, and makes your humble servant the most cordial salute. 
So beaming is the old gentleman’s face, that my conscience, not 
over-sensitive, is suddenly shaken with alarming pangs, as that 
fearful episode of the opera-hox flashes on my memory. I ‘seat 
myself on a solitary bench. All at once I hear a clear and sweet 
boy’s voice close to me, crying out, ‘ Bernado, come and speak to 
Mr. Benedict.”” I look up, and behold the vision of a boy, of 
features so fearless and expression so exquisitely radiant and candid, 
that I gaze on the little face in mute delight, and thank God for 
having created so beautiful an image of essential truth 
“ Aren't you Mr. Benedict ?’’ he says, looking me full in the 
face — his frank eyes. 
es. 
‘* Bernado and I want to sit down beside you and have a chat.” 
“Come away, then.’’ This I feel sure is Armine Elphinstone ; 
for strolling lately with Sir Peter in a side walk, he pointed out to 
me a fresh and picturesque girl, with hair flowing loose over her 
shoulders, whom he said was Ethel Elphinstone; and I now detect 
the’ family resemblance in Armine. He and Bernado Hollingshed 
(the Hollingsheds are a numerous body, and just arrived) ‘are soon’ 
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in convulsions of laughter at my sallies ; and during the agitation 
a lady of exquisitely cut features and the purest of complexions 
passes with her daughters. The likeness between mother and gon 
is all eloquent, and I recognise Mrs. Elphinstone and her daughters, 
Julia and Ethel.”’ 

“You seem to be a merry party,’’ she says smiling, and in the 
sweetest of voices. 

*¢T like making boys laugh,” 1 say. 

‘So it seems ;’’ and Julia and Ethel look at each other and 
smile with smiles similiar to that of their mother. 

**You must call on my husband some day ; he would like much 
to see you,” says Mrs. Elphinstone. 

“Oh! do, Mr. Benedict ; and when ‘ Gipsy ’ comes you must go 
rides with papa,’’ says Armine. ‘‘ You’ll admire ‘Grande Duchegse’ 
awfully. Will you let, me ride ‘ Gipsy ’ when she comes 2’ 

At this moment Mr. Churchwarden White approaches, accom. 
panied by his sons and the two Killmarnocks. The oftener I look 
at His Grace’s ambassador the more am I convinced that I have 
seen his face before. ‘‘ Killmarnock? Killmarnock?”’ I repeat to 
myself; “ where is it I have seen Killmarnock ?’’ At length I 
recollect that seven years ago I saw Killmarnock at a confirmation 
luncheon. From the other end of the avenue come Amelia and 
Fely, escorted by Sir Peter. The opposing parties simultaneously 
halt before my bench, and Mr. Churchwarden formally introduces 
me to the ambassador. 

‘‘Did you ever sell your harmonium and build an iron 
church ?”’ I ask, looking up at him with a smile. 

The ambassador gives a start as if he had received a sudden 
shock from a galvanic battery, and the surrounding company regard 
each other with glances of perturbation. Some believe your 
humble servant is drunk ; others, that he is mad. 

“ How, in the name of Heaven, did you come to know that I 
ever had a harmonium ?’’ exclaims the ambassador. 

‘* But did you sell it and build an iron church ?’’ I persist. . 

“T did sell it; but I did not build a church of any kind.” 

**Then what did you do with the money, if the question is not 
rude ?”’ 

‘** Well, to tell the truth, I put it in His Grace’s Fund. But do 
explain.” 

I do explain ; and as the ambassador’s recollection is awakened, 
he grasps me cordially by the hand, to the surprise of the mute 
personages who witness the amusing episode. 

On the following day the Killmarnocks are about to start for 
Havre by the afternoon diligence. Before they proceed, His 
Grace’s ambassador requests me to have the goodness to show him 
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the “lions ’’ of Beaujoli, particularly the churches. Accordingly, I 
take him and his brother through all the cathedrals of the ecclesias- 
tical town, and point out every winking Madonna. They are much 
pleased with what they witness—so much pleased, indeed, that 
they forget the diligence, which goes away without them, though 
not without their luggage. Finding this to be the case they invite 
me to partake of cider ad libitum in a neighbouring café, which I 
have no hesitation in doing. For once I witness real, downright 
natural sacerdotal hilarity in the person of His Grace’s ambassador. 
Presently he suggests that his hair ought to be cut, and his brother 
being of the same opinion with regard to his own, I take them to 
my own barber. The ambassador’s hair, I have before observed, 
is already quite priestly in its brevity. Nevertheless, he and his 
brother both insist upon being clipped short,—an admonition which 
I translate into French to the coiffeur. As that gentleman seems 
to be coming to the end of his task, I command him to continue. 
The result is terrible. Both Killmarnocks present the appearance 
of babies aged three months or thereabouts (I trust, my dear, you 
will excuse me if I display ignorance on this subject, for I have not 
yet had much practical experience of infants), and as they behold 
their images in the looking-glass, being good-natured, they burst 
into a passion of laughter. 

“This is too bad !’’ cries the ambassador, “‘ what will the Havre 
people say when I show myself in the pulpit next Sunday !”’ 

“Only that you are on the eve of going over to Rome, and that 
you have begun by affecting a tonsure,” Ireply. ‘‘ Quote Milton's 
line in your sermon : 


‘ New presbyter is but old priest writ large :’” 


Next day I receive a letter of agony from the ambassador. 
“ Imagine,’ he writes, “‘ our dismay when we arrived at Havre 
without baggage and without hair! The hotel people took us for 
two cropped and escaped convicts, one of whom tried to palm him. 
self off as a Ritualistic clergyman. Do, like a dear Christian, in. 
quire about our luggage.’’ : 

“ Gipsy ” and carriage havejust arrived. Is the pic-nic intended 
a8 an opportunity for my owning the soft impeachment, I wonder ? 
What if I cross the Rubicon ! 
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The Bright Particular Star. 







rHE BRIGHT PARTICULAR STAR. 










1 LOVE thee not as they must love 
Who in thy magic presence move, 
For thou art from me far. 

I may not touch thy hand, or trace 
The glorious beauty of thy face, 

Thou art indeed my star. 


egos g&2 & oe tad 


Yet, in my poet dreams, perchance, 
I have a happier romance 
Than aught reality 
Can weave, since thus my soul can dare 
To adorate thy spirit rare ; 
And severed so from me, 


ee 
pon Sy 


Yes, when some work of thine my hand 
Holds reverently, I understand 
A bliss few comprehend ; 
As page on page my fingers press, 
The book seems hardly all lifeless— 
I gentlest pressure lend. 


Reading, it seems that every thought 
That comes with thine own being fraught 
To me alone’s bequeathed ; 
So well, so fully, does my heart 
And soul its sympathy impart, 
Till all thy spirit’s breathed. 


eed &’ Mme aw st ee ie Soe tet et eh el 


~~ 
- 


Ah! joy become all common words ! 
Within me struck such mighty chords, 
— Harmonies so supreme 
That for no worldly joy I lose 
Thy thoughts, thy thoughts that so infuse 
Mine own life in their dream. 


~~ & ka oqo 


ERNEST LEIDHOLD. 
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BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 
CHAPTER III.— Continued. 


Lucy, who felt the worst was over,kept her place at the piano, 
and sang her songs. The rector’s family had never heard so much 
of her musical powers in all her life before. She could see Matthew 
asshe sat, his long hair falling about his eyes as he leant forward 
to the fire: but Dr. Summers, after that one littie word she had so 
gladly obeyed, she neither saw nor heard. He made no further 
approach whatever to her. So, at last, the long evening wore 
itself away. Everyone had been invited to take a glass of wine, 
and those who took it were thankful for small mercies, for they did 
not get any more, and then came supper. A little spurious cheer- 
fulness was evoked at this collation, which soon died away. With 
the baronet’s niece at one end of the table, who could be joyous ? 
Miss Lopes talked to the curate—who had never left England in 
his life—of the beauties of Switzerland. The curate, careful of 
making mistakes, kept his eyes on his plate, and ventured no more 
than ejaculations. Mrs, Lopes fulfilled her share of affability by 
inquiring of Dr. Summers if he were acquainted with that moun- 
tainous land, and made no comment whatever when he said he 
wasn’t. Matthew brooded over his wrongs and his cold chicken, 
maturing his plans and saying nothing at all. Once when Dr. 
Summers and his large practice were held up in playful contrast to 
his own want of success, in Mr. Lopes’ happiest way, he did brighten 
up tosay that there was plenty of time for him yet. By the 
time he was twenty or thirty years older, there was no telling how 
steady and how successful he might turn out. 

“ Ah, he wants a wife to steady him!” the rector ambled on. 
“I daresay the doctor, now, will tell us that he mightn’t have been 
at the top of the tree without a wife to take care of him—eh, 
doctor 9” 

At which speech the doctor laughed, and Lucy blushed, and 
Matthew glared, while Mrs. Lopes just lifted her eyes and looked 
at her husband, and her daughter mentioned Switzerland in an 
Unusually loud tone of voice. 

It was all over at last ; and Lucy had never thought the stars 
% bright, nor felt. the night-air so sweet, as when, with her cloak 
Wrapped round her and her hood drawn over her head, she took 


- Summers’ arm, and walked quickly with him down the rectory 
ve, 
37 
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‘“‘ Tired?” he asked, acknowledging the clinging of her arm— 
intended to pacify his probable anger by a close pressure to hig 
side; and there was no vestige of anger in his eyes as he Jooked at 
her. ‘‘ Tired ?”’ 

“* Not now,”’ she answered, infinitely relieved. “ I’m waiting to 
get out of these grounds before I ask you how you have enjoyed 
yourself—for fear you should have any scruples here about a 
truthful reply.” 

‘* Don’t be afraid of my scruples, dear—I have none. Lucy, 
why did you take me there? What a hateful place it is! I'l] 
never put my foot inside the door again, and I’ve a great mind to 
swear you shall not either. Lucy, look at me! I’m cold—I’m 
famished—I’m dying of thirst. Ten years have been added to my 
age, and twenty shades of wickedness to my soul, since I entered 
that beastly hole. Forgive my warmth, dear, but the strength of 
my feelings must excuse the force of my language. 

“1 was sorry for you,” she said, laughing. ‘ I don’t matter, 
myself—I have gone through it all so often; but I should have 
liked to sit by you to talk to you, and comfort you under the 
treatment ?”” | 

‘Would you, Lucy. They did not seem to understand that— 
did they? I suppose it did not enter one of their thick heads, that 
you could have felt any interest in me. Lucy, don’t you think, 
before we go to another festivity, you know,—don’t you think it 
would be better to enlighten the understanding of some few of 
them on the matter? Didn’t you find some parts of the entertain- 
ment slightly embarrassing—my future wife ?”’ 

*€ But no one ever could make that old idiot understand any- 
thing,’’ Lucy hastened to explain. ‘‘ No one ever pays any atten- 
tion to him. Really—he—’’ 

‘* But how about the young idiot, dear?” he interrupted. “ Is 
he hard of comprehension too? Because if you can’t make him 
understand, you know, / will try to enlighten him before he meets 

you again. Why do you try to take away your hand? Don’tyou 
agree with me that he ought to be told? Women are not gene- 
rally fond of secrecy in such matters. I thought you must have 
found his ignorance on the subject slightly distressing. 

‘* He is not ignorant on the subject ; and he has been told.” 

Lucy’s hand had left the doctor’s arm now, and her voice was 
cold—for angry as she had been at Matthew’s conduct—nervous as 
she was for the result,—sbe had been ‘‘fond of him ’’ so long: “ He 

was one of us,” they had all often said, and he was not here 
defend himself, and Lucy was very loyal. Was she not certain too 


that the man by her side was, and ever must be, most unsym- 
pathetic to him. 
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“ He has been told! Lucy, do you mean that that boy knew 

u were my promised wife, and yet dared to behave to you as he 
did? And, Lucy, could you suffer it ?”’ 

*T can’t help his behaviour,” she answered, getting frightened 
and rash at the same time. ‘‘ You must remember he is related 
to us; our house has been almost his home for years; you wouid 
not have him behave to me as a stranger ?”’ 

“T would not have you speak to me in that voice, Lucy. What 
I will have is most natural and most right. I wish you thoroughly 
to understand it ; for remember, I will have no man behaving to 
the woman that is to be my wife as that man choose to behave to 
you to-night. Now we won’t say any more about it, Lucy. 
You’re not angry, dear? You need be afraid of no unpleasantness. 
A couple of words from me will make him understand. 

“No, doctor,” she cried quickly; “let me tell him myself 
—oh, promise me that you will not say a word to him!”’ 

They had stopped under the lamp against the Nelson’s door ; 
and Dr. Summers saw, with no pleased eye, the evident distress or 
her face. He looked at her steadily for one minute, and then n> 
turned and rang the bell. 


“ All things considered, Lucy,’’ he said in a quiet voice, ‘*I think 
g y q 


Thad better tell him myself. Is this your father ?’’ for some one 


came lounging down the street. ‘‘ Oh, I see!’’ as the lamplight fell 
on Matthew Grant’s face. 

‘He started with my father, you know,’’ Lucy hastened to 
explain—* and father’s turned off to see those children with the 
fever. Doctor!’ with an imploring hand on his sleeve, “don’t 
speak to him to-night.” 

‘What are you afraid of, Lucy? I promise not to kill him. 
The door’s open, dear; go in.” 

Matthew was up to them now; he passed Dr. Summers, and 
touched Lucy’s arm. 

“ Come a minute down the street with me, Lucy. I want to 
speak to you,’’ he said. 

__ “* Miss Nelson is tired,’’ Dr. Summers answered for her. ‘‘ Go 
in, dear. If you care for a walk, Mr. Grant, I will smoke my cigar 
outside with you. It is a beautiful night.” 

‘* No thank you,’’ Matthew said, with a stare ; “I wish to speak 
my cousin.— Won’t you come, Lucy.” 

_ But Lucy had made her escape. When she was fairly out of 
sight and hearing, Dr. Summers changed his voice and his manner, 
Was much more decided in his bearing, and a trifle less friendly. 
_“T think, perhaps, it will be better for me to have a little talk 
with you, Mr. Grant ; will you come in—or shall we walk ?” 
“Till hear what you wish to say here,’ Matthew answered, ‘I 
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must trouble you to be quick, if you please. I have another 
engagement.”’ 

Dr. Summers feeling a growing inclination to knock the young 
man on his insolent head, pulled the hall door to, behind him and 
stood on the steps facmy Matthew on the path. They had not ex. 
changed many words, however, before Matthew with his persistent 
self-consciousness and constant habit of considering the picture he 
himself might be making, likewise ascended the steps, deciding 
that he would not be preached at from that vantage-ground, at any 
rate. There he lounged by the doctor’s side, leaning against the 
door, and the light from the lamp streaming on their faces showed 
them very plainly to each other—showed the insolence and assumed 
carelessness of the one, the quiet self-possession of the other. 

‘*T thought I had better tell you at once, Mr. Grant, what I 
really feel, considering your relationship, you ought to have been 
told before.’’ (He chose to forget, at this moment, Lucy’s statement, 
made a few minutes ago.) “I mean, the fact of my engagement 
to your cousin, Miss Nelson.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ Matthew said. ‘‘ Youare very good ; but I had 
heard of it already. Are you telling me now that you may hear 
my congratulations on the subject ?”’ 

* No,” Dr. Summers said. ‘‘ Since you wish me to be explicit, 
I'll tell you why I talk to you on the subject. I am not usually 
in the habit of discussing my private affairs with any chance youth 
I meet; but I want you to understand, and you have acknowledged 
the right I have to make you understand, that I will not in future 
allow Miss Nelson to be subject to the kind of annoyance you were 
ungentlemanly enough to inflict on her in the presence of strangers 
to-night.”’ 

“ Please to remember,’’ Matthew said, with his eyes always 
calmly surveying the doctor’s face—‘‘ please to remember the 
people we met to-night are no strangers to me nor to Lucy. 
Perhaps, you know, they may have understood more of the matter 
than you did.” 

‘I don’t wish to interchange more words with you than are 
absolutely necessary, Mr. Grant.” The doctor had summoned 
additional quiet to his voice now. ‘I am sure you have sufficient 
good sense to see that the slight modification of your cousinly 
regard which I desire is only reasonable under the circumstances. 
I believe I called your conduct ‘ ungentlemanly.’ It was more than 
I meant to have said; for ] know that you are too much of a 
gentleman to persist in annoying one who seems to value your 
friendship so much, and who speaks such kind words in your defence, 
as your cousin does. As far as I am concerned, of course, you 
must see at once that in our position to each other whatever 3 
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calculated to embarrass her naturally causes unpleasantness to 
me.” 

“You must always understand, Dr. Summers ”—Matthew 
stood upright now, and spoke without the drawl in his voice ; this 
last calm speech of his rival had irritated him past endurance, If 
he could sting now he would—‘‘ you must always understand 
that I do not recognise what you call ‘ your position’ with regard 
to my cousin at all. When Lucy spoke those ‘kind words in my 
defence’ perhaps she did not tell you what would make my posi- 
tion also with regard to her clear to you. She didn’t tell you that 
she was my promised wife as well as yours, perhaps.” 

“You are mad,’”’ Dr. Summers said contemptuously, but with 
a less calm look on his face, ‘‘ or you lie.”’ 

‘*T am not mad, and,” coming a step nearer, ‘‘ let me warn 
you not to tell me I lie again. Two years ago Lucy Nelson 
promised to be my wife. She has never taken back her promise, 
and I consider her still bound to me, and by a better claim than 
yours, although I now hear it is intended that she should marry 
you. This ] have sworn to prevent if I can. I shall, at any rate, 
try to do so. Now you know the whole case. I think nothing 
of your ‘ position,’ as you call it—what do you think of mine?” 

‘“‘T think that if you are not lying (I’m not in the least afraid 
—I’m sure you won’t strike me)—if you are not lying, the 
promise you speak of was given when she was little more than a 
child (did hér parents know of it, pray ?), and has been rescinded 
since, on, from what little I have seen of you, I should judge to be 
very good grounds.”” Dr. Summers’ voice was quiet still, but his 
face had altered strangely. 

“Well, I suppose the ‘ good ground’ in this case was the fact 
of your purse being better filled than mine. Is that a satisfa:tory 
reason? and shall you think I lie again when | tell you that, in 
spite of your money, and your age, and your respectability, she 
still cares more for my little finger than she does for your whole 
carcase.”” 

Matthew came down from his accustomed stilts with a rush, 
and lost his dignity over the vehemence of this last declaration, 
which, to do him justice, he fully believed. He had said more 
than he had meant to say already—he would not swp now—'twas 
for her sake as well as his, 

“Of Miss Nelson’s feeling for me,” Dr. Summers said, iu reply 
to his last speech, “ you know nothing—nor do I intend to speak. 
Your own attractions—irresistible, no doubt, as a rule—you bave 
unfortunately overrated in this quarter, and therefore 1 iust beg 
you to be more particular in your statement for the future, and, at 
any rate, to make an exception of this lady’s name from the list of 
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conquests you have to boast of. I am quite confident that a word 
from Miss Nelson will show me matters in a quite different light 
from the one you throw on them; and I am sure, balowchand of 
the very slight authority you have for daring to use her name ag 

you have done.”’ : 

“ Would you call it ‘slight authority’ if you heard it from her 
own mouth? You think her perfect, I suppose ’—does she lie? 
Because, as late as yesterday afternoon—ah ! while you were waiting 
at this very door—she lay in my arms and swore that she loved 
me.” 

Dr. Summers looked at him for one instant—then, without a word, 
he turned, pushed open the street-door, pointed to Matthew to go 
in, and led the way upstairs. Matthew foresaw what was coming, 
and began to, have a dim consciousness, he might have gone too 
far—might have vanquished his enemy, perhaps, and won rather 
too much of a victory. He thought, too, as he mounted the stairs 
that he had been a fool to obey that peremptory nod of the doctor's 
towards the open door—good might come of it, hereafter—would 
come undoubtedly ; but there would be very little pleasantness for 
the present, he knew, and he wished heartily, he bad turned himself 
away from the dvorstep after bis last shot, and taken his journey 
home. It was too late now, he was outside the drawing-room door, 
—entering it, still in the doctor’ s wake. 

Lucy who had been getting more and more certain of coming 
evil with every minute she was left alone, had at last sunk on her 
knees against the table—half under the impulse that always came 
to her to kneel under impending trouble—half that she might shut 
out (with her hand pressed to her head) the murmur of indistinct 
voices that reached her from the doorstep below her favourite bow- 
window. She rose to her feet as she heard the steps on the 
stairs, and her eyes fixed eagerly on Dr. Summers’ face as he opened 
the door ; but when Matthew appeared behind him, and she had 
glanced at him for one moment, she knew that the worst had come. 
Dr. Summers caught her hand as she would have turned from them, 
and held it in his ‘while he spoke. 

‘* Lucy, I think there is perfect trust between you and me—l 
have perfect trust in you—look at me, my darling,” in a paiued 
voice, as her eyes looked anywhere but in his face. *She had already 
seen its weary, harassed air—‘ This man tells me that years ago you 
promised him what you have since promised me. You should have 
told me, Lucy; but you had some good reason, I know. He says, 
too, that this engagement to him was never broken off —tell me 
what he means ?>—my own darling,” 

He was holding her cold hands in his close grasp, and was 
speaking with all the tenderness for her that had always been 10 
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bis heart, and was all the sweeter to her now that it had not always 
been on his tongue. 

“Tell me what he means, dear 2’’ 

She looked boldly at him now (throughout their interview 
they neither of them once glanced at Matthew standing in the 
doorway ). 

‘Tt required no breaking off in words,” she said. ‘‘I had 
promised him, I would become engaged to him when he had grown 
steadier, and had altered in a great many respects that he never 
cared enough for my promise to attempt to alter in atall. It wasn’t 
for me to complain that he did not think me worth an effort; but I 
considered the engagement, if you call it one, cancelled within six 
months of the time it was made, and until—until yesterday I did 
not know that he still looked on it in the light of one. I had so 
very soon been convinced of the folly of it myself.” 

“ He is a liar as well as a fool, then; for he says he held you in 
his arms, yesterday, while you told him that you loved him.”’ 

The doctor’s voice had lost its quiet tone at last, and Lucy’s 
eyes had dropped from his, and her hands tried to turn in his grasp ; 
he held them firmly still, but his composure was going fast. 

‘Yesterday, Lucy,”’ he repeated, beseechingly ; “ he said yester- 
day—you hear !—only yesterday. Lucy, for God’s sake, say it is 
a lie !’’ 

For one instant longer, while she neither spoke nor moved, he 
waited with her hands in his, then he dropped them, aud she buried 
her face in them as she sank once more to her knees by the table. 

Dr. Summers kept his place, aud looked down at her bent head for 
aspace, and then he turned towards the door, and at last Matthew 
came forward and spoke. 

‘I think you will acknowledge I spoke the truth, and I will 
forgive you what you have chosen to call me,’’ he began haughtily ; 
but Dr. Summers stopped him with a wave of the hand. 

“Let me go, if you please,” he said. “I bave bandied suffi- 
cient words with you to-night to last me my lifetime. I have no 
more to say to you, nor have I the slightest wish, even had I the 
power, to dispute with you over your possession of what is now 80 
utterly worthless to me as that,’’ and he pointed his hand, without 
moving his eyes, in the direction of the kneeling figure by the table. 
“You can take your joy of each other undisturbed for the future 
by me ; and I only pray Heaven I may never have to look upon one 
of your false faces, nor hear the sound of either of your lying 
tongues, again.’’ 

_. He was gone. They listened to his footfall through the silent 
house, and heard the door close loudly behind him, and his tramp, 
tramp down the deserted street. (Lucy never forgot the sound of 
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that step on the pavement.) Then all was silent, and Matthey 
went to her and knelt by her side. 

“Lucy, if you think I have been wrong forgive me. It is be.’ 
cause I love you so that I have done this. Lucy, you know how 
T love you”’ (trying to lift her arms from the table). “Did you 
think I could give you up without one effort? Lucy, speak to 
me—you are the only hope I have ; for Heaven’s sake, do not turn 
from me now. You need have no regret for him. Could he haye 
left you as he has done if he had loved you one hundredth part as 
much as I do.”’ 

Then Lucy rose to her feet and uncovered her white, miserable — 
face. ‘Loved me!” she cried. ‘ You poor, vain, selfish boy, you 
don’t know what it is to feel for any creature on earth as he felt 
forme. You love yourself, not me. Would to-night’s work have 
been done if you had felt one atom of unselfish love for me? Could 
it have been done, either, if there had been about you.one spark of 
mauhood, or trace of self-respect? You have ruined my life—yes, 
and more than mine. Now go, go at once ; and if I knew I should 
never have to look at you again, I should have one thing to thank 
God for this miserable night.” 

Matthew had, of course, risen to his feet with her and now 
stood at some little distance with a white, wrathful face and lips 
that quivered as he spoke. 

‘You are rather too hard and too fast, Lucy. You may have 
thought me in fault to-night, but what I did was done for your 
sake as well as mine. I was fool enough to suppose you would be 
glad to be free to marry the man you loved, and such a very short 
time ago you said that you loved me.” 

‘‘Then, now understand, I hate you!’’ she said vehemently. 
**T don’t know what madness prompted me to say those words 
yesterday ; I never was false in one thought to him, I swear. You 
made so much talk over affection and your wrongs that I suppose 
I half believed in them, and pitied and tried to comfort you, per- 
haps. I did love you after a fashion, as I have loved you since I 
have known you were too weak to be trusted. Do you understand 
now at last? Do you see what kind of feeling it was that you 
dared to mention in the same breath with my love for him? Now 
let me go, and for pity’s sake grant me the one favour of knowing 


I am free of your presence for ever.’’ And he turned without one 
word and left her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I HOPE you, my readers, will forgive Lucy Nelson when you 
hear that soon after the events above recorded she fell ill. Girls 
always do fall ill when their love affairs go wrong in fiction ; it is 

uite a worn-out device—nearly as dilapidated as a sprained 
ankle. Still, occasionally, they do get ill even in real life—at any 
rate, Lucy Nelson did. 

Some very poor children—patients of Mr. Nelson’s and pro- 
tégés of Lucy’s—happened to have fever at the time these in. 
teresting events occurred, and Lucy had carefully informed Dr. 
Summers, speaking of how she should be employed when his visit 
should have come to an end, that she would go to see after these 
same children. 

“Indeed, you won’t !’’ he had said decidedly. ‘I will not allow 
you to go near them. Give me your promise at once.” 

She had laughed at his fear for her, although it had pleased 
her, and had assured him she never knew what it was to be ill, 
and could not catch any disease if she tried. 

“ Besides, when I was a child I had everything I could have in 
that way; so of course I shan’t have them over again—let me go, 
doctor?” 

But he had peremptorily forbidden the visit, and Lucy being as 
yet unmarried to him, found that sweet delight in receiying and 
obeying his commands which so soon evaporates in the bliss of hard 
and fast wedlock. 

But all this was altered now—no one had any right to order 
her proceedings, but her parents, who were glad enough to see she 
could still take an interest in her old pursuits; and so after a day 
or two, and when she had by the sheer force of will brought herself 
to move about with her old step, and some semblance at least of 
her old brightness of face (Lucy would have slain right willingly 
anyone who had dared to pity her, and she knew it behoved her to 
comport herself in such a manner that none should suspect she 
stood in need of comfort), to these same fever-stricken children she 
went. She might not have remembered them in her own trouble but 
for the doctor’s prohibition. ‘ Who is there tocare now?’ Luoy 
had said, with a little bitter laugh, and had gone defiantly. 

Now, having excused the situation at some length, perhaps my 
readers will believe that Lucy really did catch the fever, was very 
ill, but not dangerously so, and was a weary, weary time in getting 

well again. 

My tale is not to be long enough to treat of what Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson said and felt, and thought of the disaster that had befallen 
their daughter’s matrimonial prospects. 
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Dr. Summers wrote to Mr. Nelson from his hotel, on the 
night he left the Nelsons’ house—he was gone before daylight in 
the morning. His note was taken to Mr. Nelson, while still in hig 
bedroom, and so poor Lucy was spared the pain of an explanation 
that she had dreaded all night. Her mother, had of course, gong 
to her, full of distress fur her, and anger at her treatment. But 
Lucy would have no pity for herself, and would say no word of 
anger against him. 

‘*T’m all right, mother—let me be,’”’ she had said. “] only 
want everyone to treat me as if nothing had happened. I don’t 
feel in the least. love-sick, I assure you. I never wish to gee 
Matthew again—that’s all: Keep him out of my sight!” 

Of Dr. Summers’ short, explicit note no notice: had been taken 
in writing. Mrs. Summers, woman-like, had longed to send an 
answer, and was for ever concocting sentences, and ,composing epis. 
tles that should tear the very heartstrings of the man who had 
dared to slight her daughter. But her husband knew that no 
words, written or spoken, conld improve the matter, and he wrote 
none at all, and spoke very few, merely saying, once or twice, that 
it was a good thing for Lucy. His girl would do better for herself 
than that. Of course she had never cared for the man. 

Thus it happened that from all upbraidings of the Nelson family 
Dr, Summers was left in peace. Perhaps he had rather too much 
peace, for his life was inexpressibly dull and dreary. He had 
never been particularly lively, it may be—for he was not a man to 
make many friends, or to care for a life of gaiety; still, until the 
the episode with Lucy occurred, he had been, if not radiantly happy, 
still content. ‘That episode, however, did occur, and his whole life 
changed to him. No boy could have been more thoroughly in love 
than he, in spite of his staid demeanour and his limited caresses. No 
younger man could have thought with half such fervid longing of 
the change that would come into his home and life, of the bright- 
ness and beauty that would be always with him and about him. It 
was over and done with, and he fell back into his old habit and 
manner of living, but hardly into his old thoughts; and his heart 
was sick with the memory that would not leave him of what was 
to have been. He had one sister, younger than himself, and with 
her and her husband he was on terms of love and intimacy (it was at 
their house he had first met Lucy Nelson) ; beyond this, and in 
spite of having, as was necessary in his profession, a very large circle 
of acquaintances, he had scarcely a friend. Thus it happened that 
to none but his sister had he to mention the fact of his engagement 
with Lucy being at anend. This he did in as concise a manne, 
and with as little encouragement given for argument, contradiction, 
or sympathy, as was possible. His sister, who understood him very 
well, received the announcement almost in silence. 
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“T am very sorry,’ she had said—indeed, she felt and looked 
very pained at the news—“ I do not understand it, of course, and 
you know what is best for your own happiness, Geoffry ; but Lucy 
isthe best and dearest friend I have, and I shall always love 
her.’”’ 

He saw the tears in her eyes, and perhaps loved her none the 
worse for them ; but he said no other word on the subject, and even 
went to her house less than formerly. Mrs. Clayton would not be 
frightened from her friend, and wrote at once to Lucy. Of course 
she received no reply, Lucy being, as we have seen, ill. However, 
in the course of a month or six weeks, she did get a very cold letter 
indeed, from Mrs. Nelson, written at Lucy’s earnest request. Mrs. 
Nelson never had a task she hated more than this, the writing to 
that man’s sister; but Lucy wished it, and Lucy’s word was law 
now, for she did not get well. The fever had left her long ago, 
' butshe was as weak now as when it was first conquered—they even 
began to fear grew weaker; and so the poor mother wrote to Mrs, 
' Clayton with an awful dread in her heart. 

“ As soon as she is stronger we shall try what change of scene 
will do,” she wrote. “We have been waiting for weeks for this, 
but I greatly fear she loses instead of gaining strength.”’ 

It happened that at the time a little Clayton had a bilious 
attack—very unalarming it was in its nature, such as on ordinary 
occasions his mother would have stopped his plum-cake temporarily 
for, or would have administered a pill perhaps. Now she took alarm, 
and sent off for her brother, who came immediately. She told him 
of the invalid and his ailment, upbraided him for neglecting them 
all of late, and then without any warning she sprang her trap. 

“Geoffry, have you heard how very ill Lucy Summers is ?”’ she 
asked, and dared not look at him during the rather long pause 
that followed the question. 

“No!” he said at length, in his usual quiet voice. “I know 
nothing of her. I’il run up now and see Charlie. I daresay I 
shall soon put him right.’’ 

“Mrs. Clayton let him go without a word ; but at heart she was 
hurt and disappointed. When she followed him upstairs, her 
brother was sitting on Charlie’s sofa with the boy, quite a little 
fellow, in his arms. 

‘He will be well to-morrow—he did not want me at all,’’ he 
said to his sister, and sat silent with his chin bent on the child’s 
head and his eyes fixed on the fire; then he drew a long breath, 
and “‘ Mary, what is the matter with Lucy ?’’ he said. 

“I heard from Mrs. Nelson yesterday—there is her letter. I 
don’t like the tone of it at all.” 

. He read the letter without a word, folded it carefully and still 
kept it in his hand, 
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** What do you think of it, Geoffrey ? 1 don’t like that sort of 
illness hanging about so long. What do you think ?” | 

He put the child down from his knee and walked to the window 
where he stood watching the snow that had been falling all day, 
and was still falling as he looked ; but he made no answer. Mr. 
Clayton waited one minute, then she went to him, and timidly put 
her hand on his sleeve. 

“Geoffrey, did you notice what Mrs, Nelson said of her husband 
being overworked, and the reason for it,—that he had lost his 
assistant ?’’ 

** Well ?” 

‘You know who his assistant was, dear,—-Matthew Grant, and 
he sailed for America last week.’ , 

He turned round upon her now. 

‘Are you sure ?”’ he asked, hoarsely ; ‘‘how do you know?” 

“ He is gone as ship’s doctor. Edward either saw it in the 
paper or heard it somewhere, and I wrote to Lucy and asked if it 
were true. I suppose Mrs. Nelson would not condescend to give a 
more direct answer to my question than this. She casually men. 
tions her husband is overworked because his assistant has left him. 
There is not the slightest doubt about the truth of it, Geoffrey.” 

Then she left him and went back to the child on his sofa, 
After a minute he followed and stroked the boy’s hair with a gentle 
touch, and kissed him and his mother, too, when he went,—an action 
that brought the tears to her eyes ; for he was not demonstrative in 
his affection, and although he loved her very dearly; his lips had 
not touched hers before for years. 

When he reached his carriage he still held Mrs. Nelson's 
letter in his hand, and read it again and again as he went his 
rounds through the softly-falling snow. ‘‘ That fellow gone!” 
and there was a brighter look in his eyes than had been there 
since they rested on ‘that fellow’’ last; his thoughts, however, 
strayed very little in this direction, but ran incessantly on Lucy— 
and Lucy’s illness. Had her mother made the worst of it! That 
was hardly to be hoped ; they were all proud enough, he knew well, 
and sought nosympathy. “What couldailher? If I could see her, 
I should know at a glance. If there should be danger she stauds 
no chance with those blundering country fellows about her’’ (he was 
alluding here to the gentlemen of his own profession who had the 
ill-luck to reside out of London). ‘If I could see her—’’ and so 00, 
all the morning ; his thoughts always hovering about that om 
sentence till his tongue would have wearied of repeating 1t. “Tf 
I could see her! If I could but just see her !”’ | 

In the course of his rounds that day he had to call on 4 pa 
tient, a girl of Lucy Nelson’s age, who was dying, as two of het 
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sisters had died before her, of consumption. She was worse, her 
mother said—had been delirious. The doctor sat by her bedside 
longer than was his wont to-day, and was unusually gentle with 
her; and an unaccustomed lump arose in his throat as he 
took her mother’s hand—her weary, patient mother, who had 
geen her children fade, one by one, before her eyes—and told her 
it could not last much longer now ; a week, perhaps less, would 
see the end. 

When he was back in his carriage again, this girl and the girl 
he had so loved mixed themselves inextricably in his mind. ‘‘ If 
she should die ?” over and over again he kept saying feverishly to 
himself, the name so dear to him two months ago, a stranger to his 
lips since then, “Lucy! Lucy! my Lucy!’ By the time his 
work was over and he was driven to his own door, he was calmer 
and quieter, and infinitely happier—for he had said to himself, 
“T’ll go;’’ and he went. 7 

All through the journey down (he came by the night train and 
had his carriage to himself) he looked up at the black sky and 
prayed-—prayed perhaps more truly than he had ever done before— 
although he was leaning back in his comfortable seat with his read. 
ing lamp by his side and his novel in his hand—prayed that she 
might be spared. His mind did not go beyond this ; he never even 

ioned if it was for himself that he wanted to have her spared, 
or if he would on her recovery leave her again. He hardly even 
thought of the effect his visit might have on her; of her parents and 
their feelings he did not think at all. He only kept his eyes fixed 
on the darkness outside, and said in his heart that single prayer. 

He passed the rest of the feverish night at the hotel, and kept 
his bed till late in the morning, knowing that he could not make 
his appearance at the Nelsons’ house till a reasonable hour. As he 
was crossing the landing on his way to his breakfast, he heard a 
woman’s voice below him, calling to some individual just outside 
the door. 

‘Have you heard how Miss Nelson is this morning ?’’ 

And a voice from the streets made answer. ‘‘ Just about the 
same—she gets weaker—that’s all.’’ 

That was all—only weaker; but the doctor knew that this 
phrase which people spoke so lightly, was often fraught with very 
tragic significance. 

Mrs. Nelson had dressed her daughter as far as she could bear 
to be dressed, had smoothed and twisted the pretty hair, as she lay 
on the sofa by the fire—had kissed her when she fell asleep. Lucy 
often fel] asleep in this way under her mother’s loving ministrations, 
but her eyes generally opened wide again when she was left alone. 
Hfshe was thought to be sleeping, her mother was easier in her 
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mind, and could go about her accustomed avocations ; and Lucy 
never tired of her own company and her own thoughts, would lie 
hours, and stare with eyes grown unnaturally big at her friend the 
fire, and would sometimes think to herself he was the best company 
she could have. Matthew Grant had taken leave of her before his 
ship sailed—had knelt by |:er side with all his old carelessness gone 
for the time—and begged her to forgive him, and to say that she 
was not suffering through anything he had done—that he had not 
been in any way the cause of her illness, although he saw now 
that he had not acted, as he had hoped, for her happiness. She 
reassured him very eagerly on this score, and pretended to be 
i at the suspicion. 


“Td get well to-morrow, Matthew, if I thought people were . 


saying I was dying of love—no, that’s quite out of my line, We 
weren't a very romantic couple—he and I,” withalaugh. Then; 
after Matthew had told her that his whole existence was a bitter. 
ness and a disappointment to him, that in leaving her he left the 
brightness and the beauty of his life, that he would never love 
woman on earth but her, and that he would love-her till he died, 
when he had told her this, and much more till she was quite up. 
set in her weakness, and the tears were running down his own face, 
he kissed her and went. | : 

This was some little time ago now, for Matthew had expected to 
pass his Christmas in America, and Christmas Day was nearly 
here. Lucy was thinking of him at this minute, with a sigh anda 
smile; for the door-bell had rung, and the thought came to her 
languidly that it was the time he used to appear ; but the footstep 

ing the hall was not like his step by any means, heavier and 

crossing far. p oy any 

It happened to be Dr. Summers on his way to Mr. Nelson's 
study. Then, the surgeon being on his rounds, to him, after 
some delay, appeared Mrs. Nelson, her face rather pale and 
her heart beating fast. ‘‘ What did it mean? Had he come 
back to her girl—to Lucy, whom he had so shamefully deserted, 
who was dying before their eyes,” ‘her mother said to herself 
with some little exaggeration of circumstances—“ for no other 
reason than that she lacked all desire to live, and why? be. 
cause this man—this man, almost old enough to be her grand- 
father—had choosen to leave her! It might be good for Lucy 
that he had come back, but for herself! She must keep Lucy well 
in mind, or she would not be civil.” 

Dr. Summers was quite untroubled by her distant bow and 


icy greeting, for he noticed neither. He went up and twok her 


“* You are surprised io see me,”_he said; ‘‘ but I heard she . 
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will, and I could not keep away. Pray, tell me at once the: best 
and the worst about her. Does Mr. Nelson think there is; any: 
danger?” He actually forgot, in his pre-occupation, that-hée was: 
ssking this hard question of the girl’s own mother. J 
_* Pray, God, no !” Mrs, Nelson answered, with a shiver ; ‘none 


: 
4 


at present. She is very ill, as I wrote your sister word; but ina 
week or two we hope to‘be able to move her—she will go quite away 
with me. Mr. Nelson thinks that her great chance. 

“TfI could see her, perhaps I might be able to suggest some- 


x 


tn" He was forgetting even the etiquitte of his profession—-often 


more importance than a mere question of life and death, Mrs, 


Nelson did not forget it. She drew up her head. be 
“She is under her father’s treatment. I am quite, satisfi 
with his knowledge of her case ; and when you talk of seeing her, 
Dr. Summers, you forget both how ill my daughter is—she cares 

to see no one now—and also how it was you parted from her,’’ . 
_“Mrs. Nelson, of course, we look at that matter from. dif- 
ferent points of view. From mine J did the only thing bear. 
able for a man to do, circumstanced as I was. Let. us discuss it 
another time, if it must be discussed; it is beside the matter I 
"want you to talk of now. Tell me about this illness.” 
+ “That is the illness!” Mrs. Nelson cried ;‘‘ she would be well 
now but for that. She has never said it to me in words, but I 
know it is that that is killing her,—the shame, the disgrace. of 
baving been left so lightly!’ Her face was flaming, and the 
tears were in her eyes.‘ He took her hands in his. 

‘Mrs. Nelson, let me see her! I have never begged a. favour 

# éarnestly in my life before. Do not refuse me. Let me see 
ber,” His tone was‘very humble, and there was a suspicious 
moisture in his eyes. 

“You must wait,’ Mrs. Nelson said with less real reluctance 
than was apparent on the surface—was not Lucy and her happiness 
more to be thought of than her own pride ?—“ she is asleep.” 

_ ** Let me see her asleep—I would rather have it so?’ 

And Mrs. Nelson led him tothe door of Lucy’s room, and would 

= entered with him; but he laid his hand on her arm, detaining 


_ “If Lucy gets well,’’ he whispered brokenly, “you shall for- 
give me for the wrong you think I did; I will ask you. Let me 
89 in alone ?”’ 

And she listened to this prayer also; and he closed the door on 
her Tetreatipg figure, and saw the back of Lucy’s sofa before him. 
With his heart beating with fear and hope, he passed noiselessly 
_ the end of it, and stood looking down once more on the pale 


, altered, wasted, but still fairer than any other face in the 
World to him, 
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he stood, the eyes that had been closed at the sound of the 
opeuing door unclosed wearily on his face, and then dilated at sight 
of it with a great overwhelming surprise. He fell on his knees by 
her side— 

‘* Lucy !”’ he whispered; but she neither answered nor moved 
her eyes from his face. ‘‘ Lucy, speak to me, my darling—am | 
togo away again, or will you try to forgive me? Lucy, T have. 
been so unutterably wretched—pity me ?”’ ’ 

Still she did not speak; but lifted her head from the cushion 
to lay it on his breast—with a sigh of infinite content, more joyous 
than any laugh she had ever laughed in her life. He held her 
silently for minutes with his face pressed to hers; then he whis. 

“Lucy, tell me, which was it you loved, after all?” 

And she answered with her face quite hidden against him, “T 
never really loved anyone but you in my life.” - 

And'¢o my tale is done—for, of course, you, readers, have dis. 
cernment enough to perceive that Lucy did not die. And what 
more is there to tell? For of forgiving parent, and joyous weddings, 


and life-long happy marriages—you are always hearing your fill, 


? 


M. E. Fareman. 









































PENRICE HALL, 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
BY MISS ©. R. CRESPI. 


Tarover the length and breadth of the sunny south are scat- 
tered many fine old mansions, whose walls were raised, in times when 
persecution, raging in the mother-country, exiled many a sturdy, 
soul to the newer and safer land of America. On the praries, some 
milés below Richmond, one of these fine old homesteads raised its 
grey walls from the midst of broad, undulating plantations and 

wooded slopes. From time to time, since the days of Roger Penrice, 
the founder of the family, to the reign of the present representative 
of the name, Squire Mark Penrice, additions had been made to the 


original structure ; in one generation, awimmense portico, round - 


whose smooth columns twined flowering vines and ivy ; in another 
quaint wing with diamond-paned windows and pointed eaves. 
So many alterations had been made since Roger Penrice first landed 
in Virginia, that now the old mansion presented a wide field, for 
antiquarians to observe the different styles of architecture which 
formed so enchanting and picturesque a whole. 
’ Todescribe all the beauties of Penrice Hall would be impossible, 
as, after all, it would but resolve itself into an emanation of gleam. 
ing ivy-covered walks, broad lawns, and wooded slopes ; and then, 
far as the eye could reach, a vast sweep of fields of waving grain ; 
orchards of sunny fruit, and over all, rising grandly above flowering 
lanes and dancing river, over the time-honoured walls themselves, 
mighty monarchs of the forest, which from age to agé, and from 
generation to generation, have stood there as proudly as now, seem. 
ingly defiant, in their green and sturdy luxuriance of wind and 
weather. 

In the distance an ornamental sheet of water reflects on its lim- 
pid surface, the azure-tinted skies, and the waving tops of the trees 
as they bend to and fro in the delicious evening breeze, The 
rippling of the crystal showers of the fountain is pleasant music to 
the ear; each tiny drop seems to have a rainbow imprisoned in its 

as it glimmers for one moment in the dying sunlight, and 
then sinks into the marble basin. ‘There is the fragrance of flowers 
in the air; the melody of song-birds on the breeze; the glory of 
the summer-time over all the earth. Old Sol has the power to 
make the whole scene golden with the alchemy of his smile, 

The shadows are slowly lengthening, and a light os atire 
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the branches of the trees, as a group of merry youths and maidens 
are strolling here and there on the green-sward ; some idly knock. 
ing the croquet balls about, others indulging in harmless flirtation 
and gay chatter, while still others are engaged in seemingly sober 
conversation. Margaret Penrice, the only daughter of the house, 
rose from the ground, her usually quiet young face flushed and | 
eager. Laying her hand on the shoulder of a young man who lay 
at her feet, his head upturned, a half-mocking smile on his lips, 
she said scornfully, 

‘**] would not put faith in that man who could act as you have 
spoken.” : 

He laughed lazily, ‘“‘ Why not, fair cousin ?”’ 

“Do you need to ask? I appeal to you, Aunt Adelaide ”»— 
turning to the Jady on the right. ‘‘Is a man who .could sit with - 
folded hands, while .his country was engaged in war, watching with 
unconcern the conflict, and yet taking no part in it, worthy of the 
name of man? I would hold him as worse than a traitor !”’ 

Harold Carleton’s face flushed, but he answered in the same 
irritatingly careless manner as before. 

‘‘ Strong words, fair cousin! strong words! Have a care, or you 
will gain for yourself the appellative of Amazon, a notoriety, I 
fancy, one of your shrinking nature would never aspire to win.” 

‘*Gently, my son, gently. Margaret, who gave expression to 
so unworthy a spirit? Strely none of these ?’’ and Mrs. Carleton’s 
kind smile upon the young group she had just joined, showed 
plainly she considered none there likely to be the author of such a 
remark. 

Margaret Penrice bit her lip, and looked down at her cousin 
with something of regret at the turn the conversation had taken. 
He, however, half-raised himself on his elbow, and smiling up into 
his mother’s face, said in a mock-deprecatory tone, 

“ Pardon your erring son, sweet mother, for expressing bis true 
sentiments so openly; after all, I only preferred peace to war; the 
quiet of home to the horrors of a battle-field.”’ 

Mrs. Carleton looked perplexed. 

‘* Will some one, standing on neutral ground, tell me the whole 
affair ?”’ 

Roger Penrice burst into his bright boyish laugh. ‘‘ Aunt 
Adelaide, it was nothing but Margaret and Harold, embarking 02 
the stormy sea of a troubled question, and a difference of opinion. 
They were speaking of Napoleon’s wars, when Margaret had, o! 
course, to strike off into another branch of the subject. She charmed 
me by observing that, should the Fates see fit to send down upon 
our devoted heads strife and war and bloodshed, it would be but 4 

short transition from the ball-room to the bivouac and the battle- 
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to you but now. It was a foolish discussion to turn a mole-hill 
into a mountain, a grain of sand into a desert.”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Carleton smiled, but gravely, ‘‘ And yet, even in jest, 
I would have heard bolder sentiments from you, my son.”’ 

The only one of the group who had not yet spoken, broke the 
silence by asking quietly— 

“What kind of war is to disturb the country? Are we to have 
a second edition of the Revolution, or is it to be brother against 
brother? Are you going to proinise us civil war, or what ?’’ 

Mrs. Carleton moved away, a look of alarm upon her face. 

“What a serious conversation the wise are engaged in! Deliver 
me from the learned! I am going to join the girls yonder, who 
are discussing the rival merits of a féte champétre or a masked ball. 
Change the topic, or you may get yourself in trouble, au revoir.’’ 

But young Lancaster kept his eyes steadily fixed on Margaret’s 
face, awaiting the answer to his question. She did not hesitate, 
but answered in her usual quiet manner. 

‘Lately, the prospects of a civil war have been the only sub- 
jects canvassed at breakfast and tea-table by the old politicians of 
the party. As you know, the conversation originated in some one’s 
wondering what would be the state of the country if war were to 
break out here, as some supposed probable.’’ She smiled and 
added—“ Shall we follow Aunt Adelaide’s advice, and change the 
topic ?’’ 

Harold Carleton had been watching the two with something 
ef a frown upon his brow; now he broke in with a half-malicious 
expression— 

“In the case of a civil war we would have you two as bitter 
enemies as you are now good friends ; for could a sunny South clasp 
hands with the Northern foe, when the voice of the rulers of the 
people proclaimed them to be enemies ?”’ 

For all answer, Margaret said quietly, ‘‘ A difference of duty, 
and a strong desire to fulfil that duty well, should but make of us 
truer friends.’’ 

Harold rose from the ground. ‘‘ Will you come and sing for me, 
cousin? Your voice is the only thing capable of dispelling the 
ennut of a sultry day.” 

“T must increase the audience, then, Hal.; for I have promised to 
ting for Mr. Lancaster.’’ 

_ “T find that the pleasure of listening to good music and singing 
’ enhanced by there being no other present; doubtless Mr. Lan- 
Caster thinks the same. I claim this hour to-morrow, belle cousine ; 
will you come for a stroll, Roger?” and whistling for his dog, he 
Warned in the direction of the river, accompanied by young Roger. 
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Jerome Laucaster watched the lessening forms, then en his 
arm to his companion. 

‘Your cousin Harold is a strange character, bet he seems 
sometimes to have in him the makings of a noble man. Strange 
that he should be so changeable in his manner !”’ 

** Poor old Harold! He has a strange delight in undervaluing 
himself, especially before those who do not know him imtimately 
enough to appreciate the many noble traits of his character. Lately 
he has clothed his fine feelings in the garb of a misanthrope. But 
here we are at the parlour, shall we enter through the window ?” 

‘* By all means. The evening wanes, and I grudge each mo- 
ment which keeps you from the piano. Ah!’’ as they are before 
the instrument, and he turns over the music scattered around, 
“my favourite old ballad; now I must be quiet, and you will sing 
until you think me selfish for not showing more consideration.” 

Her voice was nothing wonderful, only the sweetness, and full 
notes making it superior to the ordinary voice of a young girl ; but 
there was something in its freshness and purity, which made up for 
its want of cultivation. In all respects it was the kind of voice to 
exorcise evil spirits, and to bring more healthy thoughts to a mind 
diseased. In a little while a servant came to bring: lights; the 
evening drew to a close, losing its identity in the summer night, 
but still those sweet strains ran out. Harold Carleton weary of 
his long ramble, passing the front of the house, saw, through the 
undrawn curtains of lace, a pretty tableau. Margaret at the piano, 
her face almost beautiful in the subdued light, looking’ up into 
Jerome Lancaster’s face, as he made some remark, with a smile of 
rare sweetness ; then she bent her head as if in acquiescence, and 
the next moment rang out upon the balmy air the passionate cry, 
** Non ti scordar di me !”’ 

Harold turned away passionately, with a few bitterly muttered 
words, ‘‘ Forget her!’’ and the same strains, maddening him with 
their sweetness, rang out as he plunged once more in the gathering 
night. 

The house was full this summer with a merry party of friends 
of Roger and Margaret, college-students and school-girls. For the 
latter, the greater number returned to their studies, while their 
companions separated to seek their fortunes whither Fate had led 
them. It was Mr. Penrice’s great delight to fill the old Hall with 
gay young faces and the music of merry Jaughter, bestowing upon 
each and all something of the paternal kindness which drew his 
two children so near to him. The summer was nearly over, and, 
for all, that meant parting. At last the day came, and from mort- 
ing until evening there were parties leaving for Richmond, some 
to take one train, others another ; so for the whole day there was 
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the bustle and confusion which generally attends the breaking up 
of such a party. Mr. Lancaster left for New York late, not so late, 
however, that he could be dawdling around so carelessly, waiting 
for others to go, that he might exchange one more word with his 
young hostess. She was standing on the portico with her father, 
having said good-bye to the last of her young friends, when he 
approached her. There was something near akin in the quiet 
energy of the two faces, in the grave way in which they shook 
hands at parting, and in the few words they used to say farewell. 
They were to meet again the next summer, so that was probably 
the cause of the almost unconcern of their manner. 

Jerome clasped her hand warmly, then, lifting his hat asa last 
adieu to all, mounted his horse and rode away with Roger. 
Margaret looked after him for some time. Then turned into the 
parlour, and sang that exquisite melody with even more passion than 
usual, “ Non ti scordar di me !” 

Time flies so rapidly when one’s heart is young, and one has 
felt only the warm, sweet breezes of the summer, and the tender 
chilliness of the spring. It seemed to Margaret Penrice, as she 
stood upon the broad stone steps in the early light of the June 
morning which completed her nineteenth year, that it was hard to 
believe that her life had really been so short. Measuring time by 
the table of seconds and minutes, days and weeks, and recollecting 
how short a season a day or month is, Margaret could hardly 
believe that all her life had been crowded into nineteen years. 
What! all those scenes which pass before her memory in rapid 
succession ; those hours which seemed to contain a life-time of 
happiness of the bygone summer ; all those days bounded by that 
anniversary to-day! She throws back her fair young head with a 
joyous laugh ; if so much enjoyment and happiness can be crowded 
into so short a space, her life will never end! Roger comes gaily 
cantering up the drive, a young satrap in his splendid health and 
vivacity, with his young head carried haughtily and boldly. His 
sister bounds down the steps to meet him, raising her bright face 
for her birthday greeting. Then he fumbles in his pocket care- 
lessly for a little, and with apparent unconsciousness of the eager 
concern of her eyes, leisurely draws forth a letter, and after a little 
parley gives it to her with a smile. 

She turns it over carelessly, when suddenly a warm flush 
floods rosily her small white throat and cheeks, and she droops the 
long lashes over her grey eyes. Her brother’s laugh rings out 
gleefully. 

“Run away, Margaret, to read your missive! I am not so 
cruel as to keep you from that sweet pleasure.” 

, And as she throws a bright glance at him, he waves his hand 
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in serio-comic style in the direction of the house, and gallops off, 
For a moment she hesitates, then looks in the direction of the 
garden, when, outlined against the exquisite early sky, she segs 
the trees whose shade is so grateful in the warm, bright days ; and 
where, in fact, she carries all her happiness and trouble. Little 
enough of the latter, though, thus far. She tries on her broad. 
brimmed hat with calm deliberation, then slowly saunters over the 
velvet turf to her sweet retreat. No wonder she has chosen sucha 
spot to read her letter, or to pour out her secrets to the sympathis- 
ing streamlet. If she need a confidant now, where can she finda 
more safe one? for the rippling, silvery, sun-kissed water will listen 
to her secret, and then toss light foam high over the flowers grow- 
ing so low on the bank, and go hurrying by to join the river, keep. 
ing tenderly the sweet confession within its pure wavelets. There 
are flowers of all kinds dotting the rich greensward; roses, whose 
leaves are tinged with the flame tints of the sunset-sky; dainty 
little buds whose hearts are golden lights; royal blooms, whose 
cheeks flush delicately with the early rose of the mornihg ; tulips, 
flaunting and scentless, but gorgeous in their brilliant dyes ; little 
wild flowers of every shade, blue forget-me-nots, whose sweet shades 
are deep reflections of the heavens; long feathery masses of ferns 
and trailing creepers; moss-covered tree-trunks, and a delicate 
carpet of green ground and flowers more exquisite than were ever 
conceived by those who manutacture wax abortions. 

She nestles down amongst the tender-eyed children of the sun, 
gathering long sprays of the maiden’s-hair ferns, and twining with 
them tiny flowers, makes them into dainty posies, and then picks 
each one to pieces, till her lap is full of rose petals and forget-me- 
nots ; but now a sudden colour deepens in her cheeks and she breaks 
the seal of her letter, and reads, while the flush rosily gathers a 
daintier rose, the few simple words in which Jerome Lancaster 
declares his love. Short and yet telling more than another man’s 
passionate confession, in every sentence, the firm, proud spirit of 
the man showed itself; he offered a love which asked for only love 
in return, a love which the quiver of her ripe lips, and the warm 
light of her young eyes attested to be fully his own. She only read 
the short page once, then folded it up, and, with tremulous happy 
heart, tried to take in the full wonder of her birthday gift. 

The clear, bright day unfurls brilliant banners of blue and rose, 
and throws soft clouds before the glory of the sun-flame ; long arrows 
of light gleam athwart the tree-tops, and silverly dazzle her eyes as 
they sink into the water. The roses lift their beautiful heads and 
whisper to each other the secret she has given to their keeping, by 
stealing their lovely colour. Then she rises to her feet aud stands 
in her pure white loveliness (for joy has made her beautiful) 
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beneath the pure, glad heavens thanking God that He has enabled 
her to crowd so much happiness in her life’s short years, for now 
an eternity would not be long enough to hold all that has .come to 
her to-day. How long she stood there she never knew; indeed, she 
was only brought back to a consciousness of her surroundings by 
the crackling of the twigs which were scattered on the ground, and 
by the approach of her cousin Harold. He carries his head in the 
same proud way as Roger and Margaret, and but for the fiery flash 
of his eye, and the curl of his lip, there is a remarkable likeness 


between the cousins. He stretches out both hands, laden with 


flowers, and dropping them into her lap as she seats herself in her 
former nook, says with something of tenderness in his slow melodious 
tones— 

‘*T bring flowers as favours, Margaret—wear them; see these 
radiant roses, here is one the colour of your cheeks, and yet another 
milky white like your brow. Let me fasten them in your hair,”’ 

She bends her small head as he kneels beside her, and laughs 
happily as he twines them in her smooth braids. ‘Then he looks 
into her clear grey eyes, and says, with increased warmth in his 
voice— 

“Strange that involuntarily my feet turn this way when I 
miss you in the house. Do you love this place so dearly ?”’ 

“Can youthink otherwise? Is it not, indeed, the prettiest 
spot in the whole garden? I have had a curious fancy lately to 
name my roses after my friends. Let usdosonow. I never cared 
for the botanical name of a tiny blossom ; somehow it seems to me 
that a Latin term takes away some of the sweetness,”’ 

‘A novel idea! But to commence; this stately plant with its 
rich deep colouring, and proudly-carried head—what friend gains 
the honour of naming this ?” 

‘It is such a hardy, tender flower—does it not suit papa? 
And this one with its delicate cream-tinted petals is Aunt Adelaide, 
80 sweet and fragile. What a dear, kind mother she has always 
been to Roger and me. The faint memory of the mother I scarcely 
knew, is almost blended in the distinct tenderness which fills my 
heart for auntie. We have something else to be gratified for, too, 
Harold, in the possession of so splendid a brother as you. Some. 
times I almost wonder which brother I care for the more.”’ 

A sudden white wave rushes over the bronze of his complexion, 
and leaves it for a moment almost ghastly in the blinding sunlight 
as he rises from the grass, and stands in mute misery before her. 
He comes near to her, and says, hoarsely— 

“ Is it only as a brother you can ever look upon me? Idonot 
‘Want that love from you ; better coldness, no regard atall, than that 
Is the love I have felt for you ever since you were but a little girl, 
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with starry eyes and gentle, playful ways—that grew with my years 
and strengthened with my manhood—that became the whole im. 
pulse of my being, when you dawned out into your sweet, pure 
womanliness—that is now my only peace and hope,—to meet with . 
no warmer response than brotherly love? Cannot the great 
affection I feel for you bring an answer to your dear lips, and a 
little kinder light to your soft eyes ? My dear, my dear,”’ he says 
passionately, “I love you so! Life will be so dark when the 
warm brightness of your face looks coldly down with all that I crave 
gone out of it for ever for me! I have yearned and prayed that 
when I spoke thus to you the lovely tenderness I know so well 
would flood your dear lips and brow, and that the sun would never _ 
set in all my life—and now, and now !”’ 

He turns away from her, the white pain of his face deeper, the 
misery of his eyes the more acute. She rises then, letting her 
flowers fall in bright profusion to the ground, stepping over them 
in her eagerness to speak to him. She lays her slender white fin. 
gers on his arm, and tries to utter words which will render all right 
between them, but the great sorrow before her stops her, and she 
only stands in her stern, white loveliness, silent and distressed. At 
last she can bear it no longer, and she says eagerly, pleadingly, 
and yet with a deal of pride in her low, clear voice :— 

“Is love a thing to be called up by a mere word? Can sorrow, 
pity, bring it to life in a woman’s heart? Is it by the mere force 
of will that its depth and tenderness can be felt? I think not, 
Harold—I think not. For the pain I give, for the wound I inflict 
to-day, God knows that I would give many a day of my life to re. 
call, but it cannot be, and the sorrow I feel will never be realised 
by you. If words could make all as it was between us but yester- 
day—but this morning—an hour ago—I could pour out my soul in 
the vain regret ; but it is vain, and so I can only plead humbly 
that you do not think me culpable, do not look upon me with re- 
proach. Turn your face away, Harold, and let some of God’s light 
take that tense, hard look out of it. I feel so wicked when I see it, 
as if I had murdered your life.” 

With a sudden turn he bends his dark head before her, and says 
brokenly :— 

‘* God forgive me for having caused you a moment’s pain! My 
love is selfish, and I only felt the misery of my own sufferimg— 
thought nothing of yours. Oh! dear, pure love, you will be more 
to me than any other woman can ever be ; for you have brought out 
the good from the evil in my nature, and taught me to Jook up- 
ward and onward, to ever aspire higher and higher, as no other 
woman can ever do. All the good—it is but little—but more than 
there would have been but for you—is crowned by your kindliness 
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tenderness. Ah! if ever man was raised and purified by a 
love for a woman, I have been. Here we can be nothing to one 
another ; but after this life, God will let me reap the reward of my 
long patience, by meeting you face to face where separations and 
earthly love are not known in the presence of the Eternal and the 
love divine. I will be patient, love, will strive to worry and distress 
you never again ; for a little while I think I will go away, it may 
be better for me; when I am brave again I will come back, and 
then you will call me ‘ Harold’ inthe old way, and I shall look 
forward to the never-ending Future.” 

The colour has flushed her face, and has left it white and still 
again; and as he is silent, she stretches out both hands, and says 
otly :— 
ar God be with you, Harold, and may He indeed give you somee 
thing to make all this seem only a memory—a pleasant one in all, 
maybe, but still only a memory, and for the reality may He show 
you that there are always heights to ascend if you would aspire un- 


‘to the highest and holiest ; that no matter how high you may rise, 


there are still heights to be scaled, until the last hill fades into the 


glory of the heavens, and you have won at last.” 


Then with a little choking in her throat, she gives him her 
hand ; then, as he lets it fall, after a mute clasp, she gathers up the 
soft folds of her dress, and with swift, light steps passes up the 
avenue of light to the house. 

Harold stands there for a moment, on the spot where she was 
seated, then with tender touch gathers some of the flowers she had 
let fall, and turns in the opposite direction to which she had gone, 
to stand in the same place no more. 

The sun smiled serenely down as he has done for so long, as he 
will do for so many years to come, with the same splendour and 
unmoved warmth ; and the brook ripples by, careless of the pain 
it has witnessed, bearing on its light waves crumpled rose leaves 
and ferns ; the roses add this strange scene in low whispers to their 
former conversation, and rise more proudly aloft in pride at feeling 
nosuch pain themselves ; while Aunt Adelaide’s rose, in the soft 
Wind, bends its creamy head a little lower, and one or two full. 
blown blossoms cast their tender petals on the ground in pity. 
And the little love and the aching heart are, after all, such very 
slight things in comparison with all the pain and bitterness, and 
desolation which are to come so soon over the bright South, that 
it is little wonder that the sun that looked unmoved down on those 
sad scenes, should go on laughing joyously as ever over such a little 
thing as this. 

The long, blithe summer was over, and the fall of the year 
brought bracing winds and glorious, glowing skies, goldenly gleam. 
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ing wheat fields and an abundance of rare late flowers, This Indian 
summer was full of a warmth and brilliance of colouring which 
rivalled the younger season ; the trees in the orchards bent below 
their weight of sunny fruit, whose cheeks flushed rosily in the 
sweet, rich sun. There was a perfect lavish show of nature’s rare 
handiwork ; it seemed as if with the last sweet year of peace which 
would open on the South, that spring and summer were combined 
to form so radiant an antumn. The sun sent down quivers full of 
arrows, whose touch was golden, to kindle up fires in the hearts of 
the flowers and the tree-tops ; to dazzle the eye with their drowned 
glory when one looked into the quivering, murmuring river. 

Jerome Lancaster had spent the summer and close of the year 
on an adjoining plantation ; and this day, the last of his visit, he 
strolls with Margaret through the sunset-tinted gardens of Penrice 
Hall. Farther and farther into the dusky distances they saunter, 
until they come to the spot which is the very saddest of all places 
to Margaret. Only the late flowers are blooming, but their fragrance 
seems the tenderer, holding in its faint breath, as it does, the dying 
grace and glory of the year. J'he little babbling brook holds on its 
noisy way as it did on that summer morning, so careless of all pain 
and sorrow, while the glad light steals through the arching trees, 
and glances blushingly at itself in the murmuring waters. 

Jerome would linger here awhile, but with a little bitter pain in 
her eyes, Margaret hurries on, anywhere only to lose sight of that 
sad scene. She feels that here there has been a burial, and that a 
life has hidden part of itself under the flowing streamlet, with the 
sweet fragrance of the flowers above it, and she passes quickly on 
with a half sigh. 

The oppressive stillness of the wood-calm is growing unbearable 
and it is in an eager tone she breaks the silence:—* * 

“Let us gather some of these autumn leaves, they form such 
beautiful clusters with their glowing colours and sombre tint. See! 
these crimson and yellow leaves go rarely with these sober russet 
shades. You are lazy; let us sit down here and gather them 
easily.”’ 

Laughingly they sink into the soft cushion of autumn leaves, 
and for a time hands are busy in collecting what seem as beau- 
tiful as flowers, when Jerome says, with something of pain in his 
voice— 

‘¢T fear that soon we must part. An abrupt way to break it 
to you, is it not? but if you recollect our conversation some sum- 
mers since, when the cloud was no longer than this,’’ and he holds 
up her slim white hand ‘‘ you will understand what I mean or 

Her cheek blanches, and her eyes sink sadly, all the glad light 
gone; her lips move almost inaudably in the low-murmured W 
+¢ war.’’ 
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«Tt is growing more certain, Margaret! nothing but war is on 
men’s lips, and without God’s providence intervenes, there will soon 
be war in all hearts. What sin can He have to punish in this 
beautiful land, that He should be letting loose the hounds of war 
and strife? Do you remember Harold’s remark, that we two—so 
opposed in political opinions—could ever be friends? It will be 
hard to part—so much harder than if we were only friends !’’ 

“But after all it may not be,’’ she says in her glad, young 
yoice. ‘‘ The clouds may vanish in the sun-light, if only we look 
forward and pray that the thunder-bolt shall not fall. It will be 
so hard—too terrible to be imagined—to think of these sweet fields 
turned into one great battle plain; to think of what our life will 
be in those days if they everdawn.”” Then she covers her lovely eyes 
with her hands, as if to shut out the terrible picture her words have 
conjured up, and the silence of the twilight-woods falls around. 

‘But not the least terrible to bear will be the breaking up, 
and a parting of so many lives,’’ he says in a bitter voice. ‘* When 
brother fights against brother, and the horrible blood-thirst of battle 
brings out all the brute in men’s natures, what can we two look 
forward to? There will be a long separation, a season to both of 
pain, and then, after all, perhaps noreunion. It is hard, Margaret! 
hard ad . 

With a sudden passion in her face, she stands before him, the 
white beauty of her cheeks and brow lost in the red flame which 
floods them, and her voice is low and tense. 

** Jerome, is not all God ordains for the best? Should this war 
be inevitable, will we be the only sufferers? will no hearts ache but 
ours? Although it is not certain so far, yet let us look. it bravely 
in the face, and understand that though fates parts us, we shall 
be yet the same. With me there will be double pain to bear, my 
brothers on one side, and I fighting against them—’’ with a little 
break in her voice, ‘‘ against them—you !”’ 

He rises, and stands beside her, taking her two small hands in 
his, His voice is solemn and full of a rare pathos. ‘* Dear love, 
through it all, if it comes, let us remember that to each the thought 
of the other will be a solace and comfort. | When peace once more 
smiles upon our desolated land, it may be the signal of our fresh 
meeting. And now, let me put aside all these thoughts, and re- 
member only that so far the storm is held in obeyance ; indeed, it 
may never break.’’ Then he drew her hand through his arm, and 
they return to the house through the tenderness of the glowing 
autumn twilight. 

The next day Jerome Lancaster left for the South, having some 
business of importance in Florida, which needed his attention. 
Early in the spring he would return to Penrice for a short stay ere 
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went home to prepare for his bride. Christmas came and went, 
y last Christmas of peace for years ; for by all in the after time 
it, was decided to have been the sweetest year-close known by any 
in the neighbourhood of Penrice. There was skating on the pond; 


es 


parties and private theatricals in all the old country mansions; 


crisp, clear weather, a bright winter sun, and cold, smiling skies, 
Almost as glorious as summer, Margaret decided, as the bells of the 
village church rang the new year in. They had a quaint, sweet 
vigil, that last day, in the little church. It was full, very full 
of persons, who had come from miles around to spend in prayer and 
thanksgiving the last hour of the year. In all hearts and on all 
lips rose the cry to heaven that the coming time might be full of 


peace, and that the shadows already gathering might fade, that. 


the sunlight might shine down. “Only grant us peace, peace,” 
was Margaret’s prayer, and as the bells rang out, and she sank on 
her knees, her thoughts were all of the troublous times men pre- 
dicted, and with heart and soul in the cry, she still prayed for peace, 
The sweet tremulous tones of the old pastor fell soothingly, but the 
burden of his words was the same—peace, peace! Oh! if with 


the in-ringing of the new year, the message might-come that God — 


answered their prayers, what a sound of joy would swell over all 
the broad country—what innumerable voices would rise in one 
glorious thauksgiving! But alas! dark clouds brooded over the 
sunny South, and all men were roused from their inactive lives 
when the news of the bombardment of Fort Sumter flew from north 
to south. There was no talk of peace then; young and old, the 
men arose, and buckled on their armour, to fight the good fight for 
freedom and honour. Yet, as their voices rose in the triumph. 
ant tones of victors, as they spoke of the battles they would wi, 
of the renown they would gain, mingled then the heart-broken 
wails of the women, as they looked ahead and saw the desolation 
this war would bring to their beautiful southern land. Even they, 
though, pointed trembling hands on to that great battle plain, and 
strove to smile as proudly as they with whom they parted—to meet 
again with some in this life never again. And so with the new 
year was ushered in that most terrible of all strife—civil war; 
brother against brother, north against south, nothing but horror 
now, and prayer seemed unavailing, for peace was unknown for 
several weary years ! 

The day was dark and cold; a cloudy sky hung low as if full 
of rain’; a dreary wind whistled through the tall, bare trees, and 
died away in a melancholy murmur. The river wound in and out, 
its waters muddy and yellow as only the river James can well be, 
cold and desolate; remnants of ice here and there upon the edge; 
mounds of snow that bas drifted along the banks piled high and 
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dhick. A thoroughly wretched and dispirited scene, and Matgat 
felt it to be so in very deed, as she stood at the gate of the planta. 
tion, looking with sad eyes upon the river. Now and then the few 
remaining leaves left upon the trees would fall to the ground with 
alittle sigh, like, as she thought, to the hopes of her life, which 
were dying one by one. 

The sound of a horse’s hoof upon the frozen ground caused her 
to raise her eyes, but a look of unutterable pain deepened in them 
gs Jerome Lancaster stood beside her. He held his hat in his 
band, and his horse’s rein was thrown over his arm; he bent his 
pead half humbly before her, but spoke no word. The wind lifted 
the soft curls of his hair, and left bare his fine brow; the pain in 
her eyes was still more intense in his, and the firm lips were twitch- 
ing under the heavy brown moustache. At last, he raised his 
head, and said wistfully— 

“JT was down South when the firing at Fort Sumter commenced, 
and I just managed to reach Richmond in time to come down here 
before the blockade will prevent my leaving. Margaret, although I 
knew I no longer had the right to look upon you, I could not leave 
here, perhaps for ever, without once more hearing your voice and 
seeing you face to face. Can you clasp hands once with me, for- 
getting that 1 am no longer a friend only, remembering that we 
have been so much to each other ?”’ 

She had kept her pure, sweet eyes upon him while he was 
speaking ; and as he ceased, she clasped her hands together sadly, 
her low voice full of a strange pathos. 

“It has come at last! with more horror than I had ever 
imagined it possible. To-day I said farewell to Roger and Harold ; 
they have both joined the army—to return—perchance it may be 
nomure. They say those whom the gods love die young. The 
Southern women will have aching voids in our hearts when the 
Muster ro]! is called at the end of the war. I thought to be 80 
brave,’’ she said sadly, ‘‘and I am weaker than the weakest. 
Buch a terrible heart-wrench as’ it was when the gates closed on 
my brothers, and I could see them no more saye in memory! Yet, 
after all, the saddest part was to come ;” and her beautiful face was 
haggard in the pallor of the daylight. 

“Margaret, dear love, it is hard, so hard. I feel like Cain 
must have felt, after the dread deed was done. My hand will be 
taised against those dear to me as brothers; would to God that I 
could lay down my life ere I draw my sword! oh! the horror of 
it! Can you take it all in, Margaret, or is it ever to you like some 
hideous dream? It seemed so to me yesterday, and I fancied that 
the war was over, and that when I met you, you turned away 
coldly, und left me alone by the desolate river. Margaret,’? he 
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cried passionately, ‘‘ promise me that you will not greet me thng, 
if ever the time comes when I look upon your face again, not ip 
seeming, but in reality.’’ 

** Jerome,’ she answered simply, “‘ because fate has ordained 
that this war should set my people and your people at variance, 
does it follow that the natural feeling of our nature should die, 
and, stronger than all else, that our love should sink beneath it? 
Until God lays His hand upon my lips, and seals them for ever, 
they will utter what my heart prompts. Need I say more 2” 

**T was mad, then, mad with pain and wretchedness, or I should 
not have doubted for one moment. The night shadows lengt 
I cannot linger longer.’ He came nearer, and took both hands in 
his, and drew her to him, pressing warm farewell. kisses on her . 
pure, pale face ; then he sprang on his horse, and without one back. 
ward glance disappeared in the mists beyond. She stood still but 
a short time, then her face down pressed upon her hands ; it may 
have been a prayer she whispered, for when she raised her head, 
there was a peace in all her face which had not been, there before, 
and which remained there through all that long and terrible fight, 

From time to time the family at Penrice heard from the two 
young men ; their letters were full of a perfectly mad enjoyment 
of war and camp-field life. After all, there was but little time in 
which to mourn, for all at Penrice found their hands full of work, 
in making clothes for the soldiers, preparing lint for the hospitals, 
and in many another way striving to do their woman’s work faith. 
fully and well. Now and again Margaret and her father would go 
to Richmond, she to bring flowers and delicacies for the wounded 
soldiers, he to send messages by any one about to rejoin the army, 
or in any way possible, that ‘‘his boys’’ might hear often from 
home. With face that would pale as she did so, Margaret would 
search through all the lists of “‘ dead and wounded,” for notice of 
the names, she loved; but time passed, and Harold and Roger 
even spent a day or two with them in Richmond, as their troops 
were passing through the city, and still they were all unharmed. 
Often as she would sit with her father and aunt on the porch, in 
the sweet peaceful summer evenings, it seemed to her almost im- 
possible that afar off the roll of artillery and the flash of sabres 
were undoing so many lives. In the second year of the war, Roger 
came home on sick leave, bearing with him the body of his almost 
brother. He fell, charging gallantly upon the Northern foe, as 
bravely as he had lived. What can be more desired than to die a 
noble death? It takes a noble life to prepare for a death that is 
worthy ; and though many a tear fell, the pain and sorrow were 
resigned, as they thought upon his young brave life. As they left 
the burial-ground, Roger turned with a few low words to his aster, 
his face pale and passionless. 
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“ Sister Margaret, before the year has brought the peace so 
many ask of God, I shall be with Harold. I loved him so, and 
when we went into the great fight, we promised to leave it together. 
That is not possible, yet it will not be for long we shall be sepa. 

. You will have to take my place as well as your own, for it 
will be as I say.”’ 

Meanwhile, other calamities besides those of the war were 
ing heavily upon the South. In ’63 the slaves, which formed the 
greater part of the planter’s wealth, were set free, and that gaunt 
wolf, poverty, showed himself at many a door. The fine farms of 
Penrice Hall were bare of seed, or plant in the spring, and harvest 
came with no fine crops, or produce of any kind. Two or three old 
servants refused to leave ‘‘ old massa and young mister,” knowing 
too well that for them freedom meant starvation, and so they clung 
to the old place with a rare affection. 

And now came the siege of Richmond and Petersburg ; and all 
around the former city, batteries were thrown up, and the inhabit. 
ants prepared themselves for a final struggle. It was in one of 
those night attacks that Roger’s young voice rang out for the last 
time, as he cheered on his men, and the second gap had been made 
in the household. When the troops entered upon the day of the 
evacuation, or as itis spoken of now, “ the fall of Richmond,” 
Colonel Lancaster mounted his horse one night, and rode through 
the night to Penrice, that if possible he might obtain one glimpse 
of Margaret. But he saw only the old mansion, desolated and 
still, and he rode back with the bitterest sinking at his heart he 
had ever known. 

The war was over at last, and once more the sunlight streamed 
down upon the city in peace; but it showed ruined buildings, and 
blackened walls ; it stole into rooms where the light of many a fine 
young life had gone out; it glimmered upon the dark scene of 
battle’s fierce alarms, and died sadly away ere the sweet sad day 
was done. | 

A year had passed, and in the early light of the summer morn® 
ing, Margaret knelt beside her brothers’ grave in the family bury- 
ing-ground at Penrice. She had placed bright flowers upon the 
green turf, and had twined fair vines around the simple marble 
eross which rose at the head of each bed. She had disposed all her 
flowers, and now she sat with her hand supporting her head, going 
over all these years in her mind. The sunbeams kissed her pale 
face, and brought out little hidden glories in her hair; her black 
dress hung in sad folds around her, her hands seemed very snow- 
flakes against her sombre robe. The step she knew so well, that 
hot even these years could dull, fell upon the grass beside her, and 
she rose, with outstretched hands, and upraised face— 
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“T knew you would come.” 

There was no answer; Jerome Lancaster only took the tiny 
hands in his and raised them to his lips; his face unutterably sad 
as his eyes fell upon her black dress, and upon the flower-strewp 
mounds before them. At last he spoke— 

“‘ Margaret, it is all right between us, is it not ?” | 

For the first time then the tears rushed to her eyes: ‘'] wag 
so glad to see you, but another obstacle is in the way.”’ 

** And that ?”’ 

**' My father.” 

With a sudden mute gesture towards the quiet churchyard 
beds, he drew her hand in his arm, and led her with tender but 
hurrying feet to Penrice Hall. Squire Penrice stood in the draw. 
ing-room, looking out as they came up the avenue, His face wore 
a sternness never seen there before the grave closed upon his son, 
and there were many that said his heart was buried with Roger, 
The two entered the room, and then Jerome without a word of 
greeting stood with head erect before the old gentleman. His voice 
was proud and ringing, and he dropped Margaret’s hand, and stood 
a little distance from her, as a prisoner, innocent of his reputed 
crime, before a stern judge. . 

“ Mr. Penrice, before that troubled question of war arose and 
men had not read its fateful answer, you looked upon me favour. 
ably in the light I wished. Now, when my hands and heart are 
guiltless of wrong as then, will you ruin two lives by your stern 
judgment ?”’ 

The old man rose proud and erect before the young Union 
officer ; pointing one hand in the direction of the graveyard, he 
said coldly— 

“There is my answer.” 

“Ts that all you have to say? Do you think that haughty 
words like that can satisfy us? Have you no pity for me or for 
the only child left you in your old age, that you should blast us both 
by your coldness? ‘There is no talk of North and South now, in 
that sense ; let us bury all animosity in those graves yonder—they 
were my friends,’”’ he added simply. 

‘Your friends!’’ Mr. Penrice burst forth angrily, ‘“ your 
friends! and but for your people my boy would be here to-day. 
Oh, man, I say the North has the undoing and laying waste of all 
this fair South to answer for. You have had the lives of two of 
my children ; is not that enough, that you ask for the only one left 
to warm my childless heart ?’’ 

With a wonderful patience and pity in his voice, the young 
man said, ‘‘ Do you think there are no homes left desolate with us! 
Do you believe in very deed that God passed us over and let only 
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the Southerners fall? You have read the reports of the battles ; 
you know what our loss has been. In. my own home, now, my 
father refuses to be comforted for the loss of his two sons, my 
brothers, who went with me into the fight. Is not that terrible? 
and how many cases are there like unto it! It has been a great 
and terrible affliction from God ; let us bow to it, not ruin other 
lives in the effort to remedy those who are in safer keeping.’’ 

There was a long silevce; then Mr. Penrice came nearer to 
the young man :— 

“When the war closed my heart was stone,—God grant that 
it be not too late to redeem the evil I attempted todo. Take her, 
Jerome, she is worthy of the truest man living, and I give her to 
you because I feel now that in you I shall find my son again, and 
that you have proved yourself worthy of her. The mists have 
cleared away now, and I see that God gives light with the darkness ; 
and when He has given us a brimming cup of sorrow, He lets a 
little joy come, to raise our soul above the earth-fogs, which would 
weigh us down.” Then he placed their hands in each other and 
left the room. 

Together they went out into the glad sunlight, to stand in the 
same place where they had parted on that dreary day, with hearts 
too full of high, pure gladness for mere outspoken words. 
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GIvE Him my life? I cannot give my life, 

It would not do just now; I’m on the spree; 
Down at the seaside are my chicks and wife— 

I’m rather smitten, too, with Mistress C. ; 
I’ve got a billiard-match with Major Grubb ; 

I promised ‘‘ Sam ”’ to take a hand at loo ; 
Then there’s the little supper at the Club, 

And such a lot of other things to do. 
DU give to missions, though ; sweeter than honey 
Is charity, of course—oh, take my money ! 


Give Him my life? I cannot give up life, 

To watch the feeble footsteps of my girls, 
Become a model mother and a wife, 

Forsake the giddy dance where fashion whirls ; 
39 
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Let Mrs, Howard throw me in the shade, 
And Mrs. B secure that Captain G., 
Not care an atom how my things are made! 
I can’t give up my life—it just suits me. 
The poor can do my duty ; sweeter than honey 
Is charity, of course—oh, take my money! 





Give Him my life? I cannot give my life 
To swell the death-roll on the bloody field, 
My conscience tells me war is to the knife 
Sooner than right to odious might should yield; 
But business has its proper claims on me, _ 
Takes up each working hour from day to day ; 
Besides, my way I do not clearly see ; 
Don Quixote tried it, but it didn’t pay, 
Pll give the “‘ Red-Cross’’ goid ; sweeter than honey 
Is charity, of course—oh, take my money ! 


Give Him my life? I cannot give my life, 
Ah! fearful shape ; I have no life to give ! 
Twixt truth and lie gues on the unceasing strife. 
There fight the living ; but I do not live,— 
Old age has withered all the strength I had. 
I cannot now begin to choose a side ; 
I have no sympathy with “ good”’ or ‘‘ bad ;” 
I sluggish wait till death-gates open wide ; 
Bitter as gall is now what once was honey, 
Oh, spare a little while, oh, spare my money! 


J. T. W. B. 
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A VISIT TO THE CELEBRATED COMBMARTIN 
MINES. 


AzoutT five miles from Ilfracombe, six from the rising sutiiier 
resort of Lynton, and snugly sheltered on the one side by lofty 
cliffs overlooking the British Channel, and on the other by ‘the 
high hills stretching away towards the forest of Exmoor, stands the 
long, straggling village of Combmartin, celebrated in the history of 
England as having supplied from its mines the wherewith to carry 
on the civil wars, and replenishing from time to time the needy 
coffers of ‘‘ Ye Merrie Monarch,” who in his diary says, ‘* We have 
just had a syght of the vast ryches of Combmartyne.”’ And 
recently the well-known authoress, Miss Braddon, has honoured 
Combmartin with a lengthy visit, and found its history and pic- 
turesque surroundings sufficiently romantic to lay there the scene 
of the last production of her graphic pen. Being in the neighbour. 
hood we thought we would run over and see the mines, of which we 
had read and heard so much, and which now, after a lapse of thirty 
years, are being reopened with all the advantages which time and 
science have brought to the miner’s aid. On entering the village 
from the Ilfracombe end, the first object that catches the eye is 
the old smelting works, in which we learn many tons of the finest 
silver had in bygone times been extracted from the ore, which is 
said to contain the greatest quantity of silver of any mine in the 
United Kingdom. 

There are two hotels in Combmartin, the King’s Arms, locally 
called the “ Pack of Cards,” in consequence of its peculiar con. 
strnction, and the Valley Hotel, a well appointed hostelry, recently 
built, in anticipation of increasing requirements, consequent upon 
the mines being worked. About half way up the village we turn 
to the left, and ascend a steep, uneven lane, running across which 
the backs of several lead lodes were pointed out, with streaks of 
bright silvery ore visible; on arriving about half way up, we reach 
aleminence where a good view of the village and surrounding 
country is obtained. Passing through a gate, we came upon a neatly. 
built house, which stands immediately over the shaft called 
“Harris's.” Around this spot are heaped thousands of tons of a blue. 
ish-grey kind of earth, largely intermixed with white spar, and 
here and there heaps of glittering ore are piled up awaiting the 
crushers in course of erection. In answer to our inquiry, we were 
informed by Captain-Maunder, the resident agent, whom we knew 
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by his accent to be a Corinthian, that the different heaps varied in 
quality, it being always necessary to “sort the piles” previous tg 
crushing and dressing ; and as we have always understood that the 
Combmartin ore contained a great quantity of silver, we asked 
which class contained the greatest proportions, and were somewhat 
surprised to find what we considered the poorest to be the richest: 
naturally expecting the brightest and most glittering to be of most 
value, but were shown that it was the finest-grained dull-grey ore 
which brought the highest price. A small piece of this was picked 
out for us, Captain Maunder called it ‘‘ Fahlers ore.”* And we 
were informed that it contained at the rate of three hundred ounces 
of pure silver to the ton, much more than the average, which is 
about from sixty to eighty ounces. On entering the house, at one 
end of which hung seyerai suits of underground clothing, we found 
ourselves standing over a ‘‘ yawning abyss,” down which a series 
of ladders seemed to fade into inky blackness. 

How deep is this shaft ? we inquired 

** Down to the thirty-eight fathom.’’ . 

We placed our hand upon the cross-bar of the windlass, and 
took another look. Just at this moment a little spec of light ap- 
peared; this was caused by a miner ascending with a candlestick 
on his hat, stuck with a bit of clay, several other jets came in 
view, and we were informed that they were to be relieved by the 
“ afternoon core.” 

** Would you like to go down?’’ asked the eaptain, with a 
sarcastic smile, as we looked at the strange individuals covered from 
head to foot with damp earth, ‘‘ I can provide you with a dress that 
will keep you dry and clean.”’ 

Now we were never considered wanting in pluck, but must 
confess to a sort of feeling, at this moment, something akin to what 
is designated the ‘‘ white feather ;’’ but on receiving an assurance 
that it was “‘ perfectly safe,’ which we could scarcely doubt, looking 
_ at the well-squared shaft, the massive baulks of closely-fitted 
timber, and the strong, well-secured ladders, we summoned up 
courage, assented, and were soon equipped in such attire, that had 
our poor dear mothers seen us at this moment they would have 





* Fablerz or Fahlore, is a grey copper ore, of which there are two varieties, 
the arsenical, and the antimonial. It derives its name from the celebrated 
copper mine of Fahlun, in Dalecarlia, but occurs also in Cornwall, &c. The 
same mine has also given its uame to other minerals as Fablunite, Tricklasite, 
or Triclosite, a silicate of alumina with a resinous lustre, owing to the pre- 
sence of magnesia, as also to a precious stone or gm—Fahlunite, Gahnite, or 
Automalite—a zinciferous corundum, or ruby, the value of which is deterior- 
ated by the fracture being uneven and splintery. It is difficult, however, t 
say if the informant was not quizzing the visitors,—Eb, 
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failed to recognise us. Everything ready, we began to descend,’ 
and soon reached the first platform, from which we descended’ by’ 
another series of ladders, and were soon at the bottom of the 
“twenty-seven fathom level.” Here a passage or adit right and 
left is driven, and it is from this level most of the ore at surface is 
being procured. The feeling we experienced before going down 
seemed to leave us, for we found ourselves asking the captain to 
asllow us to break down with our own hands a memento of the 
visit. He handed us the pick ; we let fly, but were quickly brought 
up by the captain, who said we were taking down too much. of 
“the country.” We, however, broke enough to select some very 
beautiful specimens, and then commenced descending to the thirty. 
seven fathom level. This was soon reached, and we found another 
set of men clearing the adit, to enable them to reach the lode at 
this greater depth, where they expect to find it richer and more 
plentiful. The consciousness of being so far down with little 
flickering lights which help to make the darkness more intense, 
realised to our minds in no small degree a passage in Dante’s 
“Inferno ;”” but to show we felt quite at home, we entered into a 
friendly chat with one of the miners, who seemed to be as commu. 
nicative as we were inquisitive, though we must confess we were as 
wise after our dialogue as before ; for although no doubt perfectly 
intelligible to mining men, it was to us a decidedly dead lan guage. 

‘* What is that you are clearing away ?”’ we asked. 

These be deads going to grass to equare up for stopes.”” 

“Oh! indeed,’’ we said, looking very learned. ‘ And do you 
consider the lode a promising one ?’ 

“Brave keenly gozzen, sure enough as prutty a flucken as ever 
a stuck pick into, just the bob for fahlers and blend.”’ 

‘We nodded assent, looking wise as owls, and inquired what 
obstacles, if any, were met with in following the lode. 

“Well!” he said, ‘‘ sometimes he goes to horse, and sometimes 
we get a heave or a canter, and have to make a cross cut to find 
un agaln. 99 

Of course we quite agreed with him, and every now and then 
the light of our candles caught the glistening mineral, and in spite 
of the oppressive feeling which never entirely left us, we thought 
of the words in the “ Fairy Tempter,” 


“Té wealth be thy wish, thine are treasures untold ; 
T’ll show thee the birthplace of jewels and gold.” 


There are numerous stories and traditions of Combmartin, all 
more or less bearing on its mineral wealth, and the following, 
from local lore, is not a bad specimen, and notwithstanding its 
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romantic title gives a most graphic outline of Combmartin ana it, 
natural associations. 


“THE SILVER SPRITE. 


“ My paths are rugged, my hills are bare, 
But my heart is warm with treasure rare, 
My cliffs are washed by Atlantia’s wave, 
Where many a clue to my covet cave 
Is seen in the silvery streaks which say, 
Come, follow me down, I lead the way. 
For was it not by my modest thread 
The sons of yore were safely led 
To where in profusion my riches lay ? 
And he is not born who shall carry away 
In his richest “finds” a thousandth part 
Of the glistening treasures that cling to my heart. 
I’ve gladdened the soul of good Queen Bess ; 
I aided King James in his dire distress ; 
And the profligate Charles, when his doom seemed sealed, 
Was saved by the talisman I revealed. 
I have oft been wooed, but I’m not to be won 
By a zeal which wanes like the setting sun ; 
For there are those who shall come and go, 
Yet of my smiles they ne’er shall know. 
’Tis patience and will, and labour hard, 
Shall reap from my depths the rich reward.” 
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The recollection of the above quaint lines, and the shining mineral 
made us feel somewhat like the “sons of yore,” with the exception 
of a‘strong desire to be modernised as quickly as possible by getting 
to the surface, for somehow we could not divest ourselves of the 
fact that’ we were nearly forty fathoms underground. 

The captain now made his appearance like a spectre out of the 
darkness, and presented us with a few more picked specimens, 
which, with what we had already obtained, we brought to the sur- 
face, and, oh, no small weight seemed lifted, as we regained terra 
firma. The fields and trees had never before looked so beautiful 
or the sunshine more glorious ; the change from darkness to the 
bright fresh air, with the birds sinying, a charming landscape with 
the sea sparkling and dancing beyond, made up a scene we shall 
not soon forget, even did not the little pile of ore*under a shade on 
our library mantlepiece continue to remind us of our visit to the 
Silver Lead district of Combmartin. 


E. B. 
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STARLIT THOUGHTS. 


Ox, worlds unknown! our thoughts to thee, 


Arising, dare infinity, 

Whose boundless realm disclosed to view 

A thousand eager minds pursue. 

Uncertain all, no piercing eye 

Can mere conjectures verify ; 

No smoothly-rounded crystal lens 

To those remoter shores extends ; 

Our feeble earth-beclouded sight 

No science yet acquires the right 

To fathom all the infinite. 

Yet this we know, thy trembling rays 

Can speak and yield their histories ; 

For with them us they come they bear 
Such hues as live in lower air. 

Some shreds of hopeful promise, borne 
From that far-distant shore forlorn, 
And thus they seem to bring us nigh 
To that ungauged immensity. 

To whisper—Nature, still the same 
Preserves an all-immortal flame 

In circling suns or systems strange, 
Beyond the eye’s remotest range. 
These lucid lines of long-drawn light, 
Which strike through an eternal night 
To reach our earth, are myrmidons 
From those our distant brother suns, 
And could we read them right, may-be, 
We might unfold their mystery, 

And learn if hearts and hopes like ours 
Exist within those unknown shores. 
Those silent shores! so near the end 
Where stars to form a heaven blend, 
Till myriad new-born worlds are won, 
Sparks from the furnace of the sun !* 
In midnight hours the soul released 
By sleep, with energies increased, 





* The Central Sun. 


































Starlt Thoughts. 


Forsakes in dreams its native shores, 
And farthest voids of space explores. 
Then rise to life the forms once more, 
The soul beloved and lost of yore, 

Soft arms enwreath the loving breast, 
And joys long dead forsake their rest. 
Sweet kisses fan the wearied brow 

So youthful then, so haggard now; 
And voices silent many a day 

Once more assume their wonted sway. 
Delights which died in deepest pain 
Arise to breathe and live again, 

Till love’s great voice in harmony 
Awakes celestial melody— 

Nor think that earthly loves can fade 
Though weakened oft, embittered made ; 
The rising tide of Fate bears on 

Our past desires, our memories gone, 
To live in some rapt splendour, where 
No envy lives, no sordid care. 

Oh, weak indeed that love must be 
Which loves not through eternity ! 
Tis thus, when sinks to sleeping rest 
The frame by force fatiguing press’d, 
The soul forsakes the slumbering form, 
And dares the chariots of the storm, 
And far too unknown worlds withdrawn, 
She gains a knowledge of the dawn. 


Francis H. Hemery. 


